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. Fateh. ſaid "unto Pharaoh, > The FR of the 

gears bf my pilgrimage, are a bindred and thirty 

years: few and evil bave” the days of 2 ** 
"of my life been. | WA? WR VID a 

TS Nez id your! N inen ten 
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0 is not a man u in him whom I 

pity; more than. the man who;made tlis reply 

not becauſe his days Were ſhort, hut that they 

were long enough to have erouded into ae 

ſo much evil as We find 


Of all the patriarchs, ne Was the moſt un- 


happy: for 'bating the ſeyen years, he ſerved 


Laban for Rachael. . which, ſaemed:to. him but 4 
few days, for. the. * he had to her. "—ſtrike 
thoſe out of the number, all his other days 
were ſorrow; and tliat, not from his faults, but 


from the ambition, the violences and evil paſſions 


of others. A large portion of what man is. born 
to, comes, you'll ſay, from the ſame quarter: 
tis true; but ſtill in ſome men's lives, there ſeems 


a contexture of miſery 3 one evil ſo riſes out of 
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another, and the whole plan and execution of 
the piece has ſo very melancholy an air, that a 
good natured man ſhall' hot be Able to look upon 
it, but with tears on his cheeks. 

I pity this pabriurch ſtill che more, becaufe, 
from his firſt ſetting out in life, he had been led 
into an expettationof ſuch different ſcenes: he 
was told, by Iſaac his father, that God ſhould 
bleſs him wh the dew of heaven, and the fat- 
10% of the earth, and with plenty of corn and 
wine; — that. peapla were to ſerve him, and 
nations to. bow, þ "ay; to him; that he ſhould 
be lord over his brethren ; — that bleſſed-was 
every one that bleſſed him, and curſed was 
every one who curſed him. A 
The ſimplicity of youth takes promiſes of 


happineſs in the fulleſt latitude, and as theſe 


Were moreover- confirmed to him by the God of 
his fathers, on his way to Padaniaran, it would 
leave no diſtruſt of their accompliſkment, upon 
His mind; every fair and flattering objett be- 
fore him, Whieh wore the face of joy, he would 
regard as à portion of his bleſſing; — he would 


purſue it— he would graſp a fhadow. 


This, by che way, makes it neceſſary to 


foppoſs, that the bleſſings which were conveyed, 
Had a view to bleſſings not altogether ſuch as a 


carnal mind would expect; but that they were 
in a great meuſure ſpiritual, and ſuch as the pro- 
phetic ſoul of Ifaac had principally before him, 
in the — idea of their future and 


happy 


T 
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happy eſtabliſhment , when they were no longer 
to be ſtrangers and pilgrims upon earth: for in 
fact, in the ſtrict and literal ſenſe of his father's 
grant. Jacob enjoyed it not; and was ſo far 
from being a happy man, that in the moſt inte- 
reſting paſſages of his life, he met with nothing 
but diſappointments and grievous afflictions. 
Let us accompany him from the firſt treacher- 
ous hour of mother's ambition; in conſequence 
of which, he-is driven forth from his country, 
and the protection of his houſe, to ſeek pro- 
tection and an ——— in — 110 of * 
yg his kinſman. 


In What manner this ieee his e | 


mw we” find from his own pathetick rematny. 
{trance to Laban, when he had purſued him ſeven 
day's journey, and overtook him on mount Giz 
lead —T ſee him in the door of the tent, with 
the calm courage which innocence gives the op- 
preſſed, thus remonſtrating to his ann 
9 the eruelty of his treatment. 
Theſe twenty years that I haug been with 


thee: ——the yews. haue not caſt their young, 


and the rams of thy flock, haue I not eaten 
That which was — of beaſli, I brought not 
unto thee, I bare the loſt of it; what war 
ſtolen by day, or ſtolen by night , f my bands 
didft thou requirv it. Thur wa in the day 
the drought conſumed me, and. the froſt by 
might, and my fleep departed from my» eyes. 
* baue 1 „ years in thy houſe: 

A 3 —l ſerved 


ay — — 2 ſhattered: for 


ES: 


II ſerved thee: fourteen , years"for thy two 
daughtert, and fix years for:thy:catth ; and 
thou ' haſt changed my wages ten time.. 
Scarce had: he recovered from theſe evils, 
when the ill conduct and vices of his children, 
wound his ſoul to death. Reuben proves in- 
ceſtuous,— Judah adulterous, —— his daughter 
Dinah is diſhonoured, = Simeon and Levi diſ- 
honour themſelves by treachery, — two of his 
grandchildren are ſtricken with ſudden death 
Rachael his beloved wife periſhes, and in cir- 


ontnſtances which embitter'd his loſs, — his ſon 


Joſeph, a moſt promiſing youth, is torn from 


him; by the envy of his brethren: and to cloſe 


all himſelf driven by famine in his old age to 
die amongſt the Egyptians, a people who held 
it an abomination to eat bread with him. Un- 
happy. patriarch! well might he ſay, That few 
and evil had been his days; the anſwer, indeed, 
was extended beyond the monarch's enquiry, 
which was ſimply his age; - but how could he 
look back upon tlie days of his pilgrimage, With. 
out thinking of the ſorrows which thoſe days 
had brought along with them? all that was more 
in the anſweß than in the demand, was the over- 
flowings of a heart ready to bleed afreſh at the 
reeollection of "What had befallen. , 

% Unwillingly does the mind digeſt the evils 
prepared for it by others for thoſe» we pre- 
pate ourſelves; we eat but the fruit which 


tune 
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tune — a ſhattered frame, ſo we have but the 
ſatisfaction of ſhattering them ourſelyes,, paſs 
naturally enough into the habit, and by; the eaſe 
with which they are both done, they ſave the 
ſpectator a world of pity :, but far thoſe like 
Jacob's; brought upon him by the hands, from 
which he looked for all his comforts ——the 
avarice of a parent, — the unkindneſs of: a rela- 
tion, — the ingratitude of a child - they are 
evils which leave a ſcar „— beſides, as they hang 
over the heads of all, and therefore may fall up- 
on any; — every lopker on has an intereſt in the 
tragedy ,— but then we are apt to intereſt our- 
ſelves no otherwiſe, than merely as the incidents 
themſelves ſtrike our paſſions, without carrying 
the leſſon, further: in a word— we realize no- 
thing: — we ſigh— we wipe away the: tear, 
and there ends the ſtory of wied, and the moral 
with it. Fr 

Let us try to Jo betta with: this. To hos, 
with the bad bias which gave the whole turn to 
the patriarch's life, — parentalpartiality— or pa- 


rental injuſtice, — it matters nat by what title it 


ſtands diſtinguiſhed — tis that, by which; Re- 
bekah planted a dagger in Eſau's breaſt; and an 
eternal terror with it, in ber own, leſt ſhe 
ſhould live to be ee of them, both in one 
day—and. truſt me, dear, Chriſtians, wherever 
that equal balance of kindneſs and love, which 
children look up to you for as their natural right, 

A 4 ever 


1 
ever be planted the ſon ſhall Tirerally be ſer 
at variance againſt his father, and the daugh. 
ter againſt ßer mot her, and the daughter. in- 
law againſt ber „or ber in. law. and à man 
foes } all be they of hir own honfhold. 

It was an excellent ordinance, as well of do- 
met ick policy, as of equity, which Moſes gave 
upon this head, in the 2ſt of Deuteronomy, 

Ta man have two wives, one beloved and 
one hated, and they have zorn him children, 
both the beloved and Ihe hattd, and if the 75 
born ſon be hers that was hated, then it ſhall 
be, when he maketh hir ſons to inherit that 
which Be hath, that he may not male the fon 
of the beloved, "firſt born, before the fon of the 
dated which is indeed the firſt born — but he 


— acknowledge the ſon of the hated for firf 


by giving bim a double portion of all 
that he hath. The evil was well fenced againſt 
for tis one of thoſe which ſteals in upon the 
heart with the affections, and courts the parent 
under ſo ſweet a form, chat thouſands have been 
betrayed by the very virtues which ſhould have 
preſerved them. Nature tells the parent, there 
can be no error on the fide of affe&ion ;— but 
we forget, when Nature pleads for one, ſhe 
pleads for every child alike— and, Why is not 
her voice to be heard? Solomon ſays, Oppreſ: 
non will make a wiſe man mad. What will it 
do then, to a tender and ingenuous heart, which 


feels itſelf negle&e too full of reverence for 
the 
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the author of its wrohgs to complain ee, it 
ſits down in ſilence, robbed by diſcouragements, 
of all its natural powers to pleaſe, born to ſee 
others loaded with careſſes . in ſome uncheary 
corner it nouriſhes it's diſcontent,— and with a 
weight upon it's ſpirits, which it's little ſtock 
of fortitude is not able to withſtand. it droops 
and pines away. Sad Vittim of Caprice! 

Me are unavoidably led here into a reflection 
upon Jacob's conduct in regard to his ſon Joſeph, 
which no way correſponded with the leſſon of 
wiſdom, which the miſeries of his on family 
might have taught him: ſurely his eyes had ſeen 
ſorrows ſafficient on that ſcore, to have taken 
warning: und yet we find, that he fell into che 
ſame ſnare of partiality to that child in his old 
age, which his mother Rebekah had ſhewn' to 
him, in hers,—for Hrael loved Joſeph" more 
than all hierchildren'; beranſe' he was the ſon 
of his old age, and he. made him a"roar" of 
many colour. O Iſrael! Where was that pro- 


phetick ſpirit which darted itſelf into future times, 


and told each tribe what was to be its fate? 
Where was it fled, that it could not aid thee to 
look fo little a way forwards; us to behold hir 
coat of many colours, ſtained with blood? Why 
were the tender emotions of a parent's anguiſh 
hid from thy eyes . and, Why is every thing? 
— bat that it pleaſes heaven to give us no more 
light in our way, than will leave virtue in poſ- 
ſeſſion 1 recompence:·· 
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1; Grant me, graeious God! to go chearfully 
on, the road Which thou baſt marked cont ;—1 
wiſh: it neither more wide or more ſmooth: 
_ continue the light. of chis dim taper thou baſt 
put into my hands: will kneel upon the 
ground ſeven times a day, to ſeek the beſt track 
Lan with it and having done that, Lill truſt 
myſelf and the iſſue of my journey ta thee, who 
art the fountain of joy, — and will 4ing ſongs of 
onpulort as I goalonng 25d o97 

Let us proceed to the ſecond great, oocurrence 
in the patriarch's life. The impoſition of a wife 
upon him Which he neither bargain'd for or 


loved. Aud it came to paſs in the morning, 


behold it was Leah ! an be ſaid unto; Laban, 
= bat is this that thou haſt done unto me? Did 

I not ſerve tee for Rachel ? Wherefore then 
40 thou beguiled. N ho, od ni ;f 

Ihis indeed is out of the ſyſtem of all con- 
13 impoſitions now, — but the moral of it is 
ſtill good; and the abuſe with the ſame com- 
plaint of Jacob's upon it, will ever be repeated, 
ſo long as art nd en ſo m as . are 
in theſe affair. 

Liſten, I pray aſi to the Garin — the dif- 
appyinted. in marriage: collect all their com- 
plaints: — hear their mutual reproaches; upon 
what fatal hinge do the greateſt part of them 
turn ?— © They were miſtaken in the perſon.” — 
Some | diſguiſe either i of body or mind is ſeen 
ach in the it domeſtick ſcuſfle;>—ſome: fair 


ornament 
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ornament — perhaps the very one which won 
the heart the ornament e n meek and quiet 


ſpirit ; falls off; Ir ir not the Rachael for 


whom I have ſerved, — _ * how Vos 
beguiled" me ? - œ . 

Be open be Nuke __ yourſelf Sor hh 
you are; eonoeal nothing. varniſn nothing 
and if theſe fair weapons will not do, — better 
not conquer at all, than conquer for a day 
when the night is paſſed, twill ever be: the 
ſame ſtory, - Ana as came to Pale, bebold 

it was Leah't COR „ ο˙ 

If the heart * itſelf i in its choiee , and 
imagination will give excellencies which are not 
the portion of fleſh and blood: when the dream 
is over, and we awake in the morning; it mat- 
ters little whether tis Rachael or Leah, be the 
object what it will, as it muſt be on the earthly 
ſide, at leaſt, of perfection, — it will fall ſhore 
of the work of fancy, , WR * is in the 
clouds. . 1 11 

In fach caſes of aecoption; let no man ex- 


claim as Jacob does in his, What- ir it tbou 


haſt done unto me? — for tis his own doings, 
and he has nothing to lay his fault on, but the 
heat and poetick cee of iis n — 

ſions. renn ne ud 
J know not whether *tis' of any uſe. „to PR 
notice of this ſingularity in the patriarch's life, 
in regard to the wrong he received from Laban, 
which was the very Wrong he had done before 
to 


be as ſore a puniſhment, as the diſquietudes of 


may bring ſuch incidents about, and there wants 
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to his father Iſaac, when the infirmities of old age, 
had: diſabled him from diſtinguiſhing. one _ 
from another: Art thou my very ſon Hau? 

le ſaid,” I am. is doubtful whether Lealrs 5 
veracity was put to the ſame teſt, but both 
ſuffered from a ſimilitude of ſtratagem; and *tis 
hard to ſay, Whether the anguiſh, from croſs'd 
love, in the breaſt of one brother, might not 


croſs'd nie _ pangs in the breaſt of the 
other, | 

I do not ſee AD way the 3 of "44 wr 
dence is concerned in repaying us exactly in our 
own coin. or, why a man ſhould fall into 
that very pit, and no other, which he has graven 
and digged for another man: time and chance 


nothing, but that Jacob ſhould have been a bad 
man, to have made this a en text for 
ſuch a doctrine. 

It is enough for us, that the beſt way to 
eſcape evil, is, in general, not to commit it ri 
ourſelves — and that Whenever the paſſions of n 
mankind will order it otherwiſe, to rob thoſe, * 
at leaſt, who love judgments, of the triumph 5 
of finding it out. That our travail has re- he 
turned upon our heads, and our violent deal- th 


inge upon our om pater. Oy 
] cannot conclude. this diſcourſe, ankbont re- he 
tarning firſt to the part with which it ſet out Ty 


the patriarch's account to the king of Egypt, of 


the 


KE it. } 
the ſhortneſs and miſery of his days:—give me 


leave -to bring this 6 us, by, a ſingle rer 


flection upon each. 

There is ſomething ſtrange in it that life mond 
appear ſo ſhort in the groſe—and yet ſo, long in 
the detail. Miſery may make it ſo, you'll ſay 
— but we will, exclude it plan une ſtill you 
find, though we all complain of the ſhortneſs of 
life, what numbers there are who ſeem quite 
over-ſtocked with the days and hours of it, and 
are continually ſending out into the high Ways 
and ſtreets of the city, to compel gueſts to come 
in, and take it off their hands: to do this with 


ingenuity and forecaſt, is not one of the leaſt arts 


and buſineſs of life itſelf; and they who cannot 
ſucceed in it, carry as many marks of diſtreſs 
about them, as bankruptcy herſelf could wear, 
Be as careleſs as we may, we ſhall not always 
have the power, — nor ſhall we always be in a 
temper to let the account run thus. When the 
blood is cool'd, and the ſpirits, which have hur+ 
ried us on through half our days, before we have 


numbered one of them, are beginning to retire; 


—then wiſdom will preſs a moment to be heard, 
— afflictions or a bed of ſickneſs will find their 
hours of perfuaſion—and, ſhould they fail ,— 
there is ſomething yet behind —old age will 
overtake us at the laſt, and with its trembling 


hand, hold up the * to us, as it did unto the 
patriarch, | 


— Dear 


nr oY On” 
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capible of ſuch lidavetily improvements 


1 J 
pa bear inconfiderate Christians! — walt not, 


Ibeſeech you, till then; take a view of your 


life now; — look back, behold this fair ſpace 
all 


ſeraw d over and defaced with. n 
RN I want Words to fay, with what— for I 
think: only of the rẽnlections with which you are 
to ſupport yourſelves, in the decline of a life ſo 
miſetably caſt away, ſhould it happen, as it often 
does; that ye have ſtood idle unto the eleventh 
hour, and have all the work of the day to per- 
form when niglit comes on „ and no one can 
Work. G n IN KJ 31 4 
diy. As to the evil of Nele days of the years 
of our pilgrimage— ſpeculation and fact appear 
at variance again. We agree with the patriarch, 
that the life of man is miſerable ; and yet the 


World” looks happy enough and every thing 


tolerably at its eafe. It muſt be noted indeed, 
that the patriarch in this account, ſpeaks merely 
his preſent feelings, and ſeems rather to be giving 
a hiſtory of his ſufferings, than a ſyſtem of them, 
in contradiction to that of the God of Love. Look 
upon the World he has given us, — obſerve the 
riches and plenty which flows in every channel, 
not only to ſatisfy the deſires of the temperate, 
— but of the fanciful and wanton— every place 
is almoſt a paradiſe, planted when n nature was in 
her gayeſt humour. 

Every thing has two views. Jaceb: and 110 
and Solomon, gave one ſection of the globe. — 

* ; | and 


[-13 [ 
and this repreſentation anothet == tenth lieth be. 
twixt— or rather, good and evil are mixed up 


together; which of the two preponderates, is 
beyond our enquiry"; but, I truſt— it is the 


good: firſt, As it tender? the Creator of the 


world more dear and venerablé to me; and fe- 
condly, Becaufe 1 will not ſuppoſe, that a work 
intended to exalt his glory, e ſtand 1 want 
a apologies? ©79 © * 

Whatever Is the prepbteds t. of r ubery! in this 
world, it is certam, that it can be no duty of 
feilen to increaſe the complaint. or to affect 
the praiſe which the Jeſuit's college of Granado, 
gave of their Sanchez,— That though he lived 
where there was a very ſweet garden, yet, was 
never ſeen to touch a flower;, and that he would 
rather die than eat ſalt or pepper, or ought that 
might give a reliſh to his meat. 

I pity the men hoſe ritnedt "Mifures ab 
burthens, and ö from joy, as theſe ſple- 
netick and moroſe ſouls do, as if it was really 


i} 


o 


an evil in itſelf. 


If there is an evil in this world, *tis ſorrow 
and heavineſs of Heart. The loſs of goods, — 
of health — of coranets and mitres, are only 
evil, as they occafiqn forrow ;— ke that out 
—ihs reſt is fancy, , and dwelleth only in the 
head of man. & i. 

Poor unfortunate ereature that he is! as if che 
cauſes of anguiſh inlthe heart Were not enow 
but he muſt fill up the meaſure, with thoſe of 

Vo U. IV. B caprice; 
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caprice; and not only walk i nein ſhadowy, 
but diſquiet himſelf in vain too. 
We are a reſtleſs ſet of 8 as we 


are likely to continue ſo to the end of the world, 


— the beſt we can do in it, is to make the ſame 
uſe of this part of our character, which wiſe 


men do of other bad propenſities when they 


find they cannot conquer them, — they endea- 
vour, at leaſt, to divert them into good channels. 

If therefore We muſt be a ſollicitous race of 
eee „let us drop the common ob- 


jects which make us ſo, and for God's ſake be 


e only to live well. ; 
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wand | * Y Y wg 118 tf} 16 TIT RAKE | | 
And be ſaid unto bim, If they bear not Moſes and 
| the prophets , neither will they be e, tho 
one Should riſe fi on the dead... 


TI ES E words are the 3 the 
parable of the nich man and Lazarus; tlie deſign 


of which Was to ſhew * of con- 
440 1 ducting 


and 
7 


tho 
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eſign 
Con- 
ring 


1 IF 1 


ducting ourſelves, by, ſuch lights as God had 
been pleaſed. to give us: the ſenſe and meaning 
of the patriarch's final determination in the text 
being this, That they Who will not be perſuaded 
to anſwer the great purpoſes of their being, up- 
on ſuch arguments as are offered to them in 
ſcripture, will neyer be perſuaded to it by any 


other means, how extraordinary ſoever , 
they hear not Maſer and the prophets, Lirik 


will they be perſuaded, though one fhould re 


from the dead __ wan 


. —KRiſe from the dead! To what purpoſe? 
What could ſuch a meſſenger propoſe or urge, 
which had not been propoſed and urged already 2. 
the novelty or ſurprize of ſuch. a viſit might 
awaken the attention of a curious unthinking 
people, Who ſpent their time in nothing elſe, 
but to hear and tell ſome new thing; but ere, 
the wonder was well over, ſome pew wonder 
would ſtart up in its room, and then the man 

might return to the dead from whence he came, 


and not a ſoul make one enquiry about him. 


— This, 1 fear, Would be the concluſion. of 
the affair. But to bring this matter ſtill cloſer 


to us, let us imagine, if there is nothing un- 


worthy; in it, that God in compliance with a 
curious u ee from a better motive, in 
compaſſion, to a ſinful one, ſhould vouchſaſe to 
ſend one from the dead, to call home our con- 
ſcience and make us better Chriſtians, better 


citizens, better men, and better ſervants to God 


than what We are. 
B 2 Now 


| 1 
Now bear with me, 62 beſvect you, 115 framing 
ſuch an addreſs; s 1 imine, would, be. moſt 


likely” to gain tir attention, and concitiate the 


heurt to What he had to Hay: cht gteat channel 
to it, is Tnteteſt; and there lie would (et out. 

n He might tell us; after the mot indiſputable 
ctleiitials erben he Terved; That he was 
come a meſſenger from the great God of Heaven, 
With reiterated propoſals, whereby much was 


to be granted us on His fide, and ſomething to 
be parted with on ours: but, that; not to alarm 


us itwas neither hoſes, nor Land, nor pol: 
ſeſſions t wWas neither Wives, or chhdren. or 
brethren; or ffſters, Which we Had to förfake; 
no one rational pleaſure to be given up 90 
natural endearment to be torn from 266 kde 
lx a Word, he would tell us, We had no- 
ching to part with but What wi not for our 
intereſts to keep, and that Was our Vices; 
_ brought death and miſery to our doors. 
He would go oH, and prove it by a thouſand 
arguments, that to be temperate and chaſte, and 
juſt and peaceable , „and charitable and kind to 
one another — was only doing that for Chriſt's 
fake, Which was moſt for our own; "and that 
wet? wet capacity of capitulating With God 
upon what terms we would ſub mit to his/govern- 
ment, he would convince' us, "twould be im. 
pofſible for the wit of man; to frame any pro- 
als more for our preſent intereſts, than zo/Jead 
an uncorrupted Hen to 4⁰ ad ' thing which is 
ih in 
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Jawful and. right, and day ſuoh e 


our appetites as are for the honour of human na- 
ture, and the refinement, of human happineſs. 

When this point was made ut, and the alarms 
from; Intereſt. got over the ſpet᷑tre might ad- 
dreſs himſelf to the other paſſiong—in doing this, 
he could but giye us the moſt!engaging ideas of 
the perfections of God or eould he do more, 
than impreſs the moſt aweful ones, of his majeſty 
and power he might remind us, that We are 
creatures hut of A, day, haſtening to the - place 
from whence; we, ſhall not return that duxing 
our ſtay, We food aceountable to this Being. 
who though rich in merpies, — yet Was terriple 
in his judgments g that he took notice of all 
our actions that he Was about our paths, and 
about our beds, and ſpied out all our ways; and 
was ſo pure in his nature, that he would puniſh 
even the wicked. imaginations of the heart, and 
had appointed a day, W N he would enter 
into this enquir y. > WW te A 

He might 0 ys, 106 A 978 3.11 


. But What 2 with all ee of an in- 


ſpired tongue, What could he gdd or ſay to ug 
which has not been. ſaid before The experiment 
has been tried a thouſand. times upon the hopes 
and fears, the reaſons and paſſions .of men, by 
all the powers of nature the application) of 
Which have been ſo great, and the variety of 
addreſſes ſo unanſwerable, that there is not. 
e paradox in the world, than that ſo good 

| B 3 a reli- 


fn 
# religion ſhould be no better recommended w4 


eee ee 91 eee 
The fact is, mankind are not always in a ku 
mour to be Sodemecd, — and fo Jong as the/ pre- 
engagement With our paſſions fubfiſts; it is not 
argumentation which can do the buſineſs; — we 
may amuſe ourſelves with the ceremony of the 
operation, but We reaſon not with the proper 
faculty, wien we ſee every thing in the ſhape 
and colouring, in Which the treachery" of the 
ſetiſes paint it: and indeed, were we only to look 
into the world; and obſerve how inclinable men 
are to defend evil, as well as to commit it 
one would think, at firſt" fight; they believed, 
that all diſcourſes of religion and virtue were 
mere matters of ſpeculation,; for men to enter- 
tain ſome idle hours with; and conelude very 
naturally, that We ſeemed to be agreed in no 
one thing, but ſpeaking well and acting ill. 
But the trueſt comment is in the text my they 
bear not Moſer and the-prophets c. 
If they are not brought over to the intereſts 
of religion upon ſuch diſcoveries as God has 
made or has enabled them to make, they will 
ſtand out againſt all evidence: in vain ſhall one 
riſe for their eonviction; Was the earth to give 
up her dead t Would be the ſame every man 
would return again to his courſe, and the ſame 
bad paſſions would RO * fame bad actions 

avg and of the > om ng | 
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This is the principal leſſon of the parable ; 
but I maſt” enlarge upon the whole of it be- 


cauſe it has ſome other uſefub leſſons, and they | 


will beſt er themſelves to us as we 80 


In this 1 is one wr the: 1 re- 


markable in the goſpel, our Saviour repreſents a 


ſcene, in which, by a kind of contraſt, two. of 
the moſt oppoſite conditions that could be brought 


together from human life, are e before our 
imaginations. 


The one, a man ai 3 the level ht 


mankind, to the higheſt pinnacle of proſperity; 
— to riches— to happineſs I ſay, happineſs, 
— in compliance with the world, and on a ſup- 
poſition, that the poſſeſſion of riches muſt make 
us happy, when the very purſuit of them ſo 
warms our imagination, that we ſtake both body 
and ſoul upon the event, as if they were things 
not to be purchaſed at too dear a rate. They 


are the wages of wiſdom, — as well as of folly. 


— Whatever was the caſe here, is beyond the 


purport of the parable— the ſcripture is filent; 


and ſo: ſhould we; it marks only his out ward 
condition, by the common appendages of it, in 
the two great articles of Vanity and Appetite: 
— to gratiſy the one, he was cloathed in purple 
and fine linen: to ſatisfy the other, fared 
ſumptuouſly every day ;—and upon every thing 
too we'll ſuppoſe, that climates. could furniſh 
that luxury could invent, or the hand of 
ſcience could torture. 

B 4 Cloſe 


11 | 
Cloſe by his gates is repreſented an object 
whom! Providence might ſeem to have placed 
there, to cure the pride of man, and ſhew him 
to what wretchedneſs his condition might be 
brought: a creature in all the ſhipwreck of na- 
ture,—helpleſs undone, — in Want of friends, 
in want of health, and in want of every thing 
_ with them which his diſtreſſes called for. 
In this ſtate he is deſeribed as deſiring to be 
fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man's table; and though the caſe is not expreſsly 
put, that he was refuſed, yet as the contrary 
is not affirmed in the hiſtorical part of the parable, 
or pleaded after by the other, that he ſhewed 
mercy to the miſerable, we may conclude his 
requeſt was unſucceſsful like too many others 
in the world, either ſo high lifted up in it, that 
they cannot look down diſtinctly enough upon 
the ſufferings of their fellow creatures, — or by 
long ſurfeiting in a continual courſe of banquet- 
ing and good cheer, they forget there is ſuch a 
diſtemper as hunger, in the nene of bien 
wie yy 
Overcharged WO this, and 9 a 9 
ſand unpitied Wants i in a pilgrimage through an 
inhoſpitable world, the poor man ſinks ſilently 
under his burden. But good God! whence is 
this? Why doeſt thou ſuffer theſe hardſhips in a 
world which thou haſt made? Is it for» thy ho- 
nour, that one man ſhould eat the bread of ful. 
neſs, and ſo. many of his own ſtock and lineage 
eat 


L 1 


eat the bread of ſorrow That this man ſHould 
go clad iu purple, and have all his paths ſtrewed 
with roſe:buds of delight, whilſt ſo many mourn- 
ful paſſengers go heavily along, and paſs by his 
gates, hanging down their heads? Is it for thy 
Glory O. God! that ſo large a ſhade of miſery 
ſnould be ſpread acroſs thy works or, Is it 


that weiſee but a part of them? When the great 


chain at length is let down, and all that has held 
the two Worlds in harmony isl ſeen when the 
dawn of that day approaches, in which alt the 
diſtreſsſuli incidents of this Drama | ſhall abe un- 
ravel'd; hen every mans caſe ſhalb be re- 
conſidered, then wilt thou be fully. quſtified 
in all N s and . mouth ſHall be 
ſtopped. 1 an (131330 h lc nn l va 
After ia So day of- — miſpent in riot 
and uncharitableneſs, the rich man died agi. 
the parable adds, - and was buried; Buried no 
doubt in triumph, with alli the ill timed pride 
of funerals, and empty detorations; Which 
worldly: folly ODOR: to IEG upon flioſeizdo- 
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But chis Was the wände the _ 
concluſion of all his epicurean grandeur; the 
next is a ſoene of horror, Mbere he is repre- 


ſented by our Saviour, in à ſtate of the utmoſt 


miſery, from 'whence he is ſuppoſed to lift up 


his eyes towards heaven, and oy to * mom. 


Abraham for mere. 


Aud 


'[ 2 J 


Hud Abraham ſaid, Son, remember that thou 
in thy life time receivedſt thy good things,— 

That he had received his good things,. 
twas from heaven,. and could be no reproach : 
with what ſeverity ſoever the ſcripture ſpeaks 
againſt riches, it does not appear, that the living 
or faring ſumptuouſly every day, was the crime 
objected to the rich man; or that it is a real 
part of a vicious character: the eaſe" might be 
then, as now: his quality and ſtation in the 
World might be ſuppoſed to be ſuch, as not only 
to have juſtiſied his doing this, but, in general, 
to have required it without any imputation of 
doing wrong; for differences of ſtations there 
muſt be in the world, which muſt be ſupported 
by ſuch marks of diſtinction as cuſtom impoſes. 
The exceeding great plenty and magnificence, in 
Which Solomon is defcribed to have lived, who 
had ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the 
Paſtures; and a hundred ſheep, beſides harts, 
and roebucks, and fallow deer, and fatted fowl, 
with thirty meaſures of fine flower, and three 
ſcore meaſures of meal, for the daily proviſion of 
his table; —all this is not laid to him as a fin, but 
rather remarked as an inſtance of God's bleſſing 
to him; — and whenever theſe things are other. 
wiſe, tis from « Waſtful and diſhoneſt perverſion 
of them to pernicibus ends, and oft times, to 
the very oppoſite ones for which they were 
granted, — to glad the heart, to open it, and 
render it more kind. 


0 * 


And 


* 
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And this ſeems t6 have been the fnare the rich 


man had fallen into and poſſibly, had he fared 
Jeſs ſumptuouſly, — he might have had more cool 
hours for rèflection; and been better diſpoſed t6 


have conceived an iden of want, and to have 


. compaſſion for it. an 11K 
And Abraham ſaid, Sin, need that thou 


in thy life time receivedf thy good things, ind 


likewiſe" Lazarus evil thing. Remember! ſad 
ſubje& of recollection! that a man has” paſſed 
through this world with all the bleſſings and ad. 
vantages of it, on his fide;—favonred” by God 
Almighty with riches, —befriended/ by his fellow 
creatures in the means of acquiring them,. 
aſliſted every hour by the ſociety. of which he is 
a member, in the enjoyment of them to re- 
member, how much he has received; how 
little he has beſtowed, — that he has been ne 
man's friend no one's protector, — no one's 
bene factor bleſſed God an 

Thus begging in vain for himfelf, he Foe 


ſented at laſt as interceeding for his brethren, 


that Lazarus might be ſent to them to give them 


warning, and ſave them from the ruin which he 


had fallen into; They bave Moſes and the 
prophets, was the anfwer of the patriar cb. 
let them hear them ; but the unhappy man is re- 
preſented, as diſcontented with it; and ſtill per- 
ſiſting in his requeſt, and urging ,— Nay, father 
Abraham, but if one went 925 _ a; "0 
would repent. 5 

22 
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Alle thought ſo but Abraham knew other. 
Wiſe + and the grounds of the determination, I 
have explained already, fo ſhall proceed to 
draw ſome other nnn _ 1 1 
the | parable, nd To $9h1 5 51 n 
And firſt, our Saviour might farther i indand to 
difeoyet:to-us by it, the dangers: to Which great 
Wiebes naturally expoſe mankind, agręeably to 
Nhat: is elſewhere declared, how hardly ſhall 
dn abe have them, enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Wii Sti Hg „ r ee 
bo The trath is, cs xe often too dangerous a 
hleſling for God to truſt us with, or we to 
manage: they ſurround us at all times with eaſe, 
with ngnſenſe, with flattery, and falſe friends, 
with; Which thoufands and ten thoufands have 
periſhed: they are apt to multiply our faults, 
and trencherouſly to conceal them from us; — 
they; hourly adminiſter to our temptations; 
and neither allow us time to examine our faults, 
or humility to repent of them: — nay, what is 
ſtrange, do they not oſten tempt men even to 
coyetouſneſs ;/ and tho? amidſt all the ill offices 
which riches do us one would laſt: ſuſpect this 
vice, but rather tllink the one a cure for the 
other; yet ſo it is; that many a man contracts 
his ſpirits upon the enlargement of - en 
and is the more empty for being full. 
But there. is jeſs need to preach nt this: 
webs ſeem all to be haſtening to the oppoſite ex- 
rome of luxury and expence: We generally 
| ; . content 


t 1 
content 'quvſelves with the folution of it; and 


ſay; Tis a natural conſoquenoe of trade and 


riches—and there it ends 199] 
By the way, I affirm, chere l mib in 


the account; and that it is not riches which are 


the cauſe of luxury, but the corrupt calcula- 
tion of the world, in making riches the balande 
for honour j for virtue, and for everything that 
is great and good, which goads ſo many thou- 
ſands) on witk an affectation of poſſeſſing more 
than they have, — and conſequently of engaging 
in a ſyſtem of expences they cannot fupport. 7: 
In one word, tis the neceſſity of eppearing- 
to be ſomebody, in n, to ** . ruins, 
the world; (2 — 
This leads us to another leſſon ar the! able 


concerning the true uſe and application of riches;: 
we may be ſure from the treatment of the rich 


man, that he did not 2 3 n as 
God nend 20 

How God did intend them een wel uy 
known from an appeal to your own hearts, and 


the inſcription you ſhall read there, as from 


any chapter and verſe I might eite upon the ſub- 


ject. Let us then for a moment, my dear àudi- 


tors! turn our eyes that way, and conſider the 
traces which even the moſt inſenſible man may 
have proof of, from what he may perceive ſpring · 
ing up within him from ſome caſual act of gene- 
roſity; and though this is a pleaſure which» pro · 
perly belongs to the good, yet let him try the. 

experi- 


6 
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experiment; let him comfort the captive, or 
cover the naked with a garment, and he will 
feel what is meant by that moral delight ariſing 
in the AA from the ee of a humane 
action. i- 

But to ee it cight, we ſh 1 0 upon the 


comjiaſſionate ;— Cruelty gives evidence unwil- 


lingly, and feels the pleaſure but imperfectly - 


for this, like all- other pleaſures, is af a relative 


nature, and conſequently the enjoyment of it, 
requires ſome qualification in the faculty, as 
much as the enjoyment of any other good does: 
there muſt be ſomething antecedent in the 
diſpoſition and temper which will render that 
good, — a good. to that individual; otherwiſe, 
though tis true it may be poſſeſſed evans tap it 
never can be enjoyed. 

. Conſider, how difficult you odd find it to 
convince a miſerly-heart, that any thing is good, 
which is not profitable ? or a libertine one, that 
any thing is bad, which is pleaſant? - 

| Preach to a voluptuary, who has modell'd 
both mind and body to no other - happineſs, but 
good eating and drinking ,— bid him taſte and 
ſee how good God 15 :— there is not an invita- 
tion in all nature would confound: him like it. 

In a word, a man's mind muſt be like your 
propoſition before it can be reliſned; and *tis the 
reſemblance between, them, which brings over 
his judgment, and * him an evidence on 
your ſide. 

Tis 
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Ti therefore not to the cruel, — tis to the 

merciful;— to thoſe who, rejoice with thoſe that 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep, — that 
we make this appeal: tis to the generous, the 
kind; the humane, that I am now to tell the 


2 fad (*) ſtory of the fatherleſs, and of him who 
. hath no helper, and beſpeak your alms: giving in 
3 behalf of thoſe, who . not how to aſk for it 
5 themſelves. 
* e What can I font on more 2—it is a abject o on 
as which I cannot inform your judgment, — and in 
8: ſuch an audience, I would not preſume to prac- 
he tiſe upon your paſſions: let it fuffice to ſay, that 
at they whom God hath bleſſed with the means,— 
ſe, and for whom he has done more, in bleſſing 
it them likewiſe with a diſpoſition; have abundant 
reaſon to be thankful to him, as the author of 
to every good gift, for the meaſure he has beſtowed 
od, to them of both: tis the refuge againſt the ſtormy 
hat wind and tempeſt, which he has planted in our 


hearts; and the conſtant fluctuation, of every 
thing in this world, force all the ſons and daugh- 
ters of Adam to ſeek ſhelter under it by turns. 
Guard it by entails and ſettlements as we will, 
the moſt affluent plenty may be ſtripp'd, and find 


U'd 
but 
and 
vita- 


leaves dropping from us ;— the crowns of princes 
may be ſhaken; and the greateſt that ever awed 
the world, have looked back and moralized upon 
the turn of the wheel. 


your 
the 
Over 
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0 charity Sermon at st. Andrew's, Holborn. 


all its worldly comforts like ſo many withered 
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That which has happened to one,. may hap. 
pen to every man; arid therefore, that excellent 
rule of our Saviour; in acts of benevolence, as 
well as every thing elſe; ſhonld govern us; 
That "whatſoever 9e would that men Jhould do 
1 0 you; 4 e alſo unto them. OO 

Hat chou ever laid upbn the bed of languiſh- 
ing, or laboured under a diſtemper which 
threatened thy life? Call to mind thy ſorrow ful 
and penſive ſpirit at that time, and ſay, What 
it was that made the thoughts of death fo bitter: 
— if thou had'ſt children. affirm it, tlie bit- 
terneſs of death Tay there; — if ünbrought up, 
and unprovided for, What will beeome of them ? 
Where will they find a friend when am gone, 
who will ſtand up for _ and «roger their cauſe 
again the wicked 27%: 0 Ho 

Bleſſed God! to thee, 10 art a father to | 
the fatherleſs, and a tniſband- to * ee N 

1 entruſt Wein ai oicvr 1 
Haſt thou ever ſuſtained any coffiderable 
ſhock in thy fortune? or, Has the ſcantiheſs of 
thy condition hurried thee into great ſtraits, and 
brought thee almoſt to diſtraction? Conſider 
What was it that ſpread a table in that wilder- 
neſs of thought, who made thy cup to over- 
flow? Was it not a friend of conſolation who 
ſtepped in, ſaw thee embarraſſed with tender 
pledges” of thy love, and the partner of thy 
cares, — took them under his protection? 
Heaven! thou W reward him for it! and 


6 29 J 
freed thee from all the Wa ot e 
of a parent's love. NES es. 4 , 
Haſt thou=- 1.2 þ Dy the: | 
— But how ſhall I aſk a queſtion which muſt Wo 
bring tears into ſo many eyes Haſt thou ever : 


— — - = —_— 


been wounded in a more affecting manner ſtill, \, 
1 by the loſs of a moſt obliging friend, — or been | 
h torn away from the embraces of a dear and pro- | 
q miling child by the ſtroke of death ?— bitter re: 
at membrance! nature droops at it but nature is 

” the ſame. in all conditions and lots of life. A 

TR child thruſt forth in an evil hour, without food, 

p, without raiment, bereft of inſtruction, and the 

12 means of its falyation, i is a ſubje& of more tender 

16. heart aches, and will awaken every power of 

ile nature: — as we have felt for ourſelves ,— let us 


feel for Chriſt's ſake— let us feel for theirs: and 
to may the God of all comfort bleſs you. Amen. 
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Luxx XI V. 10, T. | 


But edu] Nan art bidden, go and fit down 
in the loweſt room, that when be that bad thee 
"cometh , he muy ſay to thee, Friend, go up bigher, 

. then | ſhalt thou have worſhip in the preſence of 
them who fit at meat with thee + for whoſoever 
" exalteth himſelf, | ſhall be abaſed; and be 2 8 
e. Vel, ; Ka oy nen nth 
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T is an 8 of our Seien to Hu. 
mility, addreſſed by Way of inference from 
what he had ſaid in the three foregoing verſes 
of the chapter; where, upon entering into the 
houſe of one of the chief Phariſees to eat bread, 
and marking how ſmall a portion of this neceſ- 
ſary virtue entered in with the ſeveral gueſts, 
diſcovering itſelf from their chooſing the chief 
rooms, and moſt diſtinguiſhed places of honour; 
he takes the occaſion which ſuch a behaviour 
offered, to caution them againſt Pride ;— ſtates 
the inconvenience of the paſſion ;— ſhews the 
diſappointments which attend it; — the diſgrace 
in wen it 9 ends; in being forced at 

| | laſt, 


1 


laſt; to recede from the pretenſions to what is 
more than our due; which, by the way, is the 
very thing the paſſion is eternally prompting us 
to expect. When, therefore, thou art bidden 
to a wedding, ſays our Saviour, ſit not down 
in the higheſt room, leſt a more honourable man 
than thou be bidden of him; and he that bad 
thee and him, come and ſuy to thee, Give this 
man place: and thou ti with Gang to take 
the loweſt room. 1 as; 
But thou, Ie thou art bidderi, go * 
fit down in the; loweſt room: hard lecture 
In the loweſt: room : What, — do I owe no- 
thing to myſelf? Muſt I forget my ſtation, my 
character in life? Reign the, precedence which 
my birth, my fortune, my talents, have already 
placed me in poſſeſſion of? give all up! and 
ſuffer inferiors to take my honour ? Ves; — for 
that, ſays our Saviour, is the road to it: For 
when he that bad thee cometh, he will ſay ta 
thee, Friend, go up higher; then ſhalt thou 
babe wor/hiip in the preſence of them who fit: 
at meat with thee: — for whoſoever | exalteth 
himſelf, ſhall: be abaſed; and: he that humbleth 
1 ſhall be exalted. | 
To make good the truth of which N 
it is not neceflary we ſhould look beyond this 
life, and ſay, That in that day of retribution, 
wherein every bigh thing ſhall be brought low, 
and every irregular paſſion dealt with as it de- 
ſerves ;— that pride, amongſt the reſt, con- 
i 5k 2 ſidered 
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fidered as a vicious character, ſhall meet wit 
it's proper puniſhment of being abaſed, and lying 
down for ever in ſhame and diſhonour.— It is 
not neceſſary We ſhould look ſo far forwards: for 
the accompliſhment of this: the words ſeem not 
ſo: much to imply the threat of a diſtant puniſh- 
ment, the execution of which was to be reſpited 
to that day; — as the declaration of a plain truth 
depending upon the natural courſe of things, and 
evidently verified in every hour's commerce of 
the world; from whence, as well as from our 
reaſoning upon the point, it is found, That Pride 
lays us open to ſo many mortifying encounters, 
which Humility in its own nature reſts ſecure 


from ,— that verily, each of them, in this world, 
have their reward faithfully dealt out by the na- 
tural workings of men's paſſions; which, though 


very bad executioners in general, yet are ſo far 
juſt ones in this, that they ſeldom ſuffer the 


exultations' of an infolent temper to eſcape the 


abaſement, or the deportment of a humble one 
to fail of che honour, which each of their cha- 
ra&ers do deſerve. 


In other vicious exceſſes which a man com- 
mits, the world, though it is not much to its 


credit, ſeems to ſtand pretty neuter: if you are 
extravagant or intemperate, you are looked up- 
on as the greateſt enemy to yourſelf ,— or if an 


enemy to the public, — at leaſt; you are ſo re- 


mote a one to each individual, that no one feels 
oak immediately concerned in your puniſh- 
| ment: 
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ment: but in the inſtances of pride, the attack 
is perſonal: for as this paſſion can only take its 
riſe from a ſecret - compariſon, which the party 
has been making of himſelf to my diſadvantage, 
every intimation he gives me of what he thinks 
of the matter, is ſo far a direct injury, either 
as it with-holds the reſpe& which is my due ,— 
or perhaps denies me to have any; or elſe; which 
preſſes equally hard, as it puts me in mind of the 
defects which I really have, and of which Iam 
truly conſcious, and conſequently think myſelf 
the leſs deſerving of an admonition: in every 
one of which caſes, the proud man, in what- 
ever language he ſpeaks it ,—if it is expreſſive 
of this ſuperiority over me, either in the gifts of 
fortune, the advantages of birth or improve- 
ments, as it has-proceeded from a mean eſtima- 
tion and poſſibly. a very unfair one of the like 
pretenſions in myſelf ,—the attack, I ſay, is per- 
ſonal; and has . ne the fate to be felt ang 
reſented as ſuch. _ | 

So that with regard to the preſent incon- 
veniences, there is ſcarce any vice, bating ſuch 
as are immediately puniſhed by laws, which a 
man may not indulge with more ſafety to him- 
ſelf, - than this one of pride;— the humbleſt of 
men, not being ſo entirely void of the paſſion 
themſelves, but that they ſuffer ſo much from 
the overflowings of it in others, as to make the 
literal accompliſhment of the text, a common, 
intereſt and concern: in which they are gene- 
CES ©: rally 
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rally ſucceſsful -— the nature of the vice being 
ſuch, as not only to tempt you to it, but to 
afford the occaſions itſelf of its on humiliation. 

The proud man, — ſee — he is ſore all over; 
touch him you put him to pain: and though 
of all others, he acts as if every mortal was 
void of all ſenſe and feeling, yet is poſſeſſed with 
ſo nice and exquiſite a one himſelf, that the 
Nights, the little neglects and inſtances of dif. 
eſteem, which would be ſcarce felt by another 
man, are perpetually wounding _ and oft 
times piercing him to his very heart. | 

I would not therefore be a proud 3 was 
it only for this, that it ſhould not be:in the power 
of every one who thought fit to chaſtiſe me; 
— my other infirmities, however unworthy of 
me, at leaſt will not incommode me: ſo- little 
diſcountenance do I ſee given to them, that it is 
not the world's fault, if I ſaffer by them: but 
here — if I exalt myf, I have no proſpect of 
eſcaping; — with this vice I ſtand ſwoln up in 
every body's way, and maſt unavoidably be 
thruſt back: which ever way J turn, whatever 
ſtep I take under the direction of this paſſion, 1 
preſs unkindly upon ſome one, and in return, 
muſt prepare myſelf for ſuch mortifying repulſes, 
as will bring me down, and Yrs! me 80 on 
my way ſorrowing. 

This is from the nature of FAO * the 
experience of life as far back as Solomon, whoſe 
obſeryation upon it was the ſame, — and it will 

ever 
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ever hold good, that before honour was humis 
lity, and a haughty ſpirit before a fall. Put 
not therefore thyſelf forth in the preſence of 
the king, and ſtand not in the place of great 
men : or better is i. which by the way is 
the very diſſuaſive in the text, better 1s it, 

that it be ſaid unto thee, Friend, come 
higher „than that thou ſhouldeſt be put lower 
in the preſence of the e m thine One 

have ſeen. 905 

Thus much for the illuſtration of this one ar- 
gument of our Saviour's, againſt Pride: — there 
are many other conſiderations which expoſe the 
weakneſs of it, Which his knowledge of the 
heart of man might have ſuggeſted; but as the 
particular occaſion which gave riſe to this lecture 
of our Saviour's againſt pride, naturally led him 
to ſpeak of the mortifications which attend ſuch 
inſtances of it, as he then beheld: — for this 
reaſon the other arguments might be omitted, 
which perhaps in a ſet diſcourſe would be doing 
injuſtice to the ſubject. I ſhall therefore, in the 
remaining part of this, beg leave to offer ſome 
other conſiderations of a moral as well as a religi- 
ous nature upon this ſubject, as ſo many induce- 
ments to check this weak paſſion in man; which, 
though ane of the moſt inconvenient of his infir- 
mities, — the' moſt painful and diſcourteous to 
ſociety, yet by a ſad fatality, ſo it is, that there 
are few- vices, except ſuch whoſe. temptations 
are immediately ſeated in our natures, to which 
C 4 there 
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there is ſo EW a nen Wenne the 
whole race. 

This had led ſons: ſatirical pen to A 
That all mankind at the bottom were proud alike; 
that one man differed from another, not fo 
much in the different portions which he poſſeſ- 
ſed of it, as in the different art and addreſs by 
which he excells in the management and dif. 
guiſe of jt to the world ; we trample, no doubt 
too often; upon the pride of Plato's mantle, with 
as great a pride of our on; yet on the whole 
the remark has more ſpleen than truth in it; there 
being thouſands, if any evidence is to be allowed, 
of the moſt unaffected humility, and trueſt po- 
verty of ſpirit, which actions can give proof of. 
Notwithſtanding this, ſo much may be allowed 
to the obſervation, That Pride is a vice which 
grows up in ſociety ſo inſenſibly; ſteals in un- 
obſerved upon the heart upon ſo many occaſions; 
forms itſelf upon ſuch ſtrange pretenſions, and 
when it has done, veils itſelf under ſuch a variety 
of unſuſpe&ed appearances, — ſometimes even 
under that of Humility itſelf ;—in all which caſes, 
Self. love, like a falſe friend, inſtead of checking, 
moſt treacherouſly feeds this humour ,— points 
out ſome excellence in every ſoul to make him 
vain, and think more highly of himſelf, than he 
ought to think ;— that upon the whole, there is 
no one weakneſs into which the heart of man is 
more eaſily betray'd,—or which requires greater 
helps of good ſenſe and * principles to guard 

againſt. And 
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And firſt, the root from which it ſbrings, is 
no inconſiderable diſcredit. to the fruit. 
If you look into the beſt moral writers, who 
have taken -pains to ſearch into the grounds of 
this paſſion they will tell you, That Pride is 
the vice of little and contracted ſouls; — that 
whatever affectation of greatneſs it generally 
wears and carries in the looks, there is always 
meanneſs in the heart of it a haughty and an 
abject temper, I believe, are much nearer a- kin 
than they will acknowledge; like poor rela- 
tions, they look a little ſny at one another at 
firſt ſight, but trace back their pedigree, they 
are but collateral branches from the ſame ſtem; 
and there is ſcarce any one who has not ſeen 
many ſuch inſtances of it, as one of our poets 
alludes to, in that admirable ſtroke he has given 
of this affinity, in bis neten, of a * 
which lich the duſt. ; 

As it has-meanneſs at the 9 of it Abet, 
it is juſtly. charged with having weakneſs: there 
too, of which it gives the ſtrongeſt proof, in 
roguad to the chief end it has in view, and the 
abſurd means it takes to bring it about 

Conſider a moment. What is it the proud 
man aims at ?— Why ,— ſuch a meaſure: of re- 
ſpe& and deference, as is due to his 7 
merit, &c, &c. 10 

Nov, good ſenſe and a 8 of the world 
ſhew us, that how much-ſoever of theſe are due 
to a mats allowing he bas made a right calcula- 

tion, 
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tion, they are ſtill dues of ſuch a nature, that 
they are not to be inſiſted upon: Honour and 
Reſpect muſt be a Free. will offering: treat them 
otherwiſe; and claim them from the world as a 
tax they are ſure to be withheld; the firſt 


diſeovery of ſuch an expectation * — it | 


__ prejudices your title to it for ever. 6 
Too this ſpeculative argument of it's weekneſs 


* Has generally the ill fate to add another of a 


more ſubſtantial nature, which is matter of fact; 
that to turn giddy upon every little exaltation, 
43s experienced to be no leſs a mark of a weak 
brain in the figurative, than it is in the literal 
ſenſe of the expreſſion in ſober truth, tis but 
a ſcurvy kind of a trick, quoties voluit Fortuna 
jocari,— when Fortune in one of her merry 
moods, takes a poor devil with this paſſion in 
his head, and mounts him up all at once as high 
as ſhe can get him — for it is ſure to make him 
play ſuch phantaſtick tricks, as to become the 
very fool of the comedy; and was lie not a ge- 
neral benefactor to the world in making it merry, 
I know not how Spleen N 2 5 rer 

the repreſentation. P 
A third argument againſt pride is the nbd 
connection it has with vices of an unſocial aſpett: 
the Seripture ſeldom introduces it alone Anger, 
or Strife, or Revenge, or ſome inimical paſſion, 
is ever upon the ſtage with it; the proofs and 
reaſons of which I have not time to enlarge on, 
and therefore ſhall ſay no more upon this argu- 
ment 
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ment than this. that was there no other, yet 
the bad company this vice is generally found in, 
would be Wen ow: nn to 1 a man to 
avoid it. | . 

Thus much for the: mail eden; upon 
this ſubject; a great patt of which, as they illu- 
ſtrate. chiefly the inconveniencies of Pride in a 
ſocial light, may ſeem to have a greater tendency 
to make men guard the appearances of it, than 
conquer the paſſion. itſelf, and root it out of their 
nature: to do this effectually we muſt add the 
arguments of religion, without which, the beſt 
moral diſebourſe may prove little better than a 
cold political lecture, taught merely to govern 
the paſſion ſo, as not to be injurious to a man's 
preſent intereſt or quiet ; all which a man may 
learn to practiſe well enough, and yet at the 
ſame time be a perfect ſtranger to the beſt part 
of humility, which implies not a concealment 
of Pride, but an abſolute conqueſt over the firſt 
riſings of it which are felt in the heart of man. 

And firſt, one of the moſt perſuaſive argu- 
ments which religion offers to this end, is that 
which ariſes from the ſtate and condition of our- 
ſelves, both as to our natural and moral imper- 
fections. It is impoſſible: to reflect a moment 
upon this hint, but with a heart full of the humble 
exclamation, O God! what 1s. man !— cven 4 
thing of. noug ht —a poor, infirm, | miſerable, 
ſhort-lived ereature, that paſſes away like a 
. „and is haſtening off the ſtage where 

the 
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the theatrical titles and diſtinctions, and the 
whole maſk of Pride which be has worn for a 
day will fall off, and leave him naked as a ne- 
glected ſlave. Send forth your imagination, I 
beſeech you, to view the laſt ſcene of the greateſt 
and proudeſt who ever awed and governed the 
world ſee the empty vapour diſappearing ! one 
of the arrows of mortality this moment ſticks 
faſt within him: ſee-—it forces out his life, and 
freezes his blood and ſpirits. it 

_ '—Approach his bed of ftate— lift up the cur. 
tain— regard a moment with filence—— + 
Lare theſe cold hands and pale lips, all that 
is left of him who was canoniz'd' by his own 
pride, or made a god of, by his flatterers? 

O my ſoul! with what dreams haſt thou been 
bewitched ? how haſt thou been deluded by the 
objects thou haſt ſo eagerly graſped at? 

+ If this reflection from the natural imperfection 
of man, which he cannot remedy, does never- 
theleſs ſtrike a damp upon human Pride, much 
more muſt the conſiderations do fo, which ariſe 
from the wilful depravations of his nature. 
Survey yourſelves, my dear Chriſtians, a few 
moments in this light behold a diſobedient, un 
grateful, intractable and diſorderly ſet of crea- 
tures, going wrong ſeven times in a day. 
acting ſometimes every hour of it againſt your 
own convittions— your own intereſts, and the 
intentions of your God, who wills and propoſes 
nothing but your ksppitioſs and proſperity 
what 
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what reaſon does this view furniſh you for Pride? 
how. many does it ſuggeſt to mortify and make 
you aſhamed?— well might the ſon of Syrach 
ſuy in that-ſarcaſtical remark of his upon it, That 
Pride war not made for man — for ſome pur- 
poſes, and for ſome particular beings, the paſ- 
ſion might have been ſhaped but not for him 


per tis in no creature ſo unbecoming 
hut why ſo cold an aſſent, to ſo inconteſted 
4 truth Perhaps thou haſt reaſons to be proud: 
— for heaven's ſake; let us hear them Thou 
haſt the advantages of birth and title to boaſt of 
or thou ſtandeſt in the ſunſhine of court 
favour . or thou haſt a large fortune or great 
talents - or much learning or nature has be- 
ſtowed her graces upon thy perſon— ſpeak— 
on which of theſe foundations haſt thou /raiſed; 
this fanciful ſtructure? Let us examine them. 
Thou art well born; — then truſt me, twill 
pollute no one drop of thy blood to be humble: 


his figure from the group in which he W 
otherwife ſtand confounded for ever.. 

If thou art rich — then ſhew the rextnels. 11 
thy fortune, or what is better, the greatneſs; 
of thy ſoul in the meekneſs of thy converſation; 
— to men of low eſtate, — ſupport the 
diſtreſſed, 


fancy it where you will, 'tis no where ſo-impro- 


humility calls no man down from his rank, 
diveſts not princes of their titles; it is in life 
what the clear-ob/cure is in painting; it makes 
the hero ſtep forth in the canvas, and detaches 


8 I 
diſtreſſed, and patronize the neglected . Be 
great; but let it be in conſidering riches as they 
are; as talents committed to an cart hen veſſel 
That thou art but the receiver, — and that 
to be obliged and be vain too, — is but the old 
ſoleciſm of pride and beggary, which, though 
they often meet. vet ever make Tout an en 
ſociet . 7 

If thou art pownenful | in W and. fandeth 
deified by a ſervile tribe of, dependents;-— why 
ſhonldeſt thou be proud, becauſe they are 
hungry? — Scourge me ſuch ſycophants; they 
have turned the e of) thouſands, as well as 
a © 113654 183}. BOON 10 

— But tis y own 1% and ſtrength 
E e thee this eminence;— allow 
it hut art thou proud, that thou ſtandeſt in a 
place where thou art the mark of one man's 
enyy., another man's malice, or a third man's 
revenge, — where good men may be ready to 
ſuſpect thee, and whence bad men will be ready 
to pull thee down. I would: be proud of nothing 
that is uncertain: Haman was ſo, becauſe he 


| 


— 


0 
— 


| N Was admitted alone to queen Eſther's banquet; 
| 1 and the diſtinction raiſed him,— but it was fifty if 
7 cubits higher than he ever dream'd on thought of. v 
ty Let us paſs on to the pretences of learning, j 
4 &c. &. If thou, haſt a little, thou wilt be CG, 
| | proud of it in oourſe: if thou; halt. much, and Pa 

4 good ſenſe along Witli it, there will be no rea- 211 
| | ſon: to diſpute. againſt the paſſion: a beggarly An 
[ ib parade 
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parade of remnants is but a ſorry object of Pride 
at the beſt; but more ſo, when we can cry 
out upon it, as the po an did af his hatchet, 
— Alas?" "Maſter ,— A "war borrowed. 

It is treaſon to ſay the ſame of Beauty. 
whatever we do of the arts ànd ornaments with 
which Pride is wont to ſet it off: the weakeſt 
minds are moſt; ; caught. with both; being ever 
glad to win attention and credit frem ſmall and 
ſlender accidents, through difability of purchaſin 
them by better means. In truth ; Beauty has fo 
many "Charms, -one knows" not how to ſpeak 
againſt it; and when it happens that a gra 
figure is the habitation, of a virtuous- ſoul * 
when the beauty of the face ſpeaks out the mo- 
deſty and humility of the mind, and che juſtneſs 
of the, proportion raiſes our thoughts up to the 
art and wiſdom of the great Creator, — ſome- 
thing may be allowed it,. and ſomething, to the 
embelliſhments which fet it off. — and yet, When 
the whole apology is read — it will be found at 
laſt, that Beauty like Truth, never is ſo glorious 
as when. it goes the plaineſt. bn 

Simplicity is the great Glend to nature, ploy 
i I Would be proud of any thing in this filly 
world, it, ſhould be of this boneſt alliance. 

. Conſider, what has been ſaid; and may the 
God of all mercies and kindneſs watch over your 
paſſions, and inſpire you with all ay ak Soi of. 
mind, megkneſr, e, and Jong ſufering.— — 


Amen. . er 
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has I” me, for 1 am meek and lowly in heart; 
1 and. 95 ae . of unto your ſouls. 

3 


E Srowt anna of: man, is | the 5 
tion of his ſpirit; the poſſeſſion of ſuch a frame 


and temper of mind, as will lead us peaceably 


through this world, and in the many weary 
ſtages of it, afford us, What we ſhall be fare to 
* in need of, Reſt unto our ſouls.— 
Heſt unto our ſouls — tis all we want 
che end of all our wiſhes and purſuits: give us 
a proſpect of this, we take the wings of the 
morning, and fly to the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth to have it in poſſeſſion: we ſeek for it in 
titles, in riches and pleaſures, — climb up after 


it by audition come” down again and ſtoop 


for it by avarice, — try all extremes; ſtill we 
are gone out of the way, nor is it, till after 
many miferable experiments, that we are con- 
vinced-at laſt, we have been ſeeking every where 


for it, but where there was a proſpect of finding 
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it; and chat is Within ourſelves, in a meek and 
lowly diſpoſition of heart Phis, and this otily, 
will give us reſt unto dur fouls : reſt, fro 
thoſe turbulent and haughty paſſtons which 
diſturb our quiet reſt; from the provocations 
and difappointments of the World, and à train 
of untold evils too long to be recounted , againſt 
all whicl this frame and n nana of mai is 
we beſti protection. oa 

beg you will go along und me in this wy 
genen. Conſider how great a ſhafe of the un- 
ealineſſes whieh take up and torment our thoughts, 
owe their riſe to nothing elſe, but the difpoſitions 
of mind whieh are oppoſite to this character. 
With regard to the provocations and offences} 
which are unavoidably happening to a man in 
his commerce with the world, take it as a rule, 
Las a man's pride is, — ſo is always his dif® 
pleaſure; as the opinion of himſelf riſes,— ſo 
does the injury, — ſo does his reſentment : tis 
this which gives edge and force to the inſtrument 
which has ſtruck him, and exeites that heat in 
the wound, which renders it incurable; 
See how different the caſe is, with the humble 
man: one half of theſe painful conflicts he actually 
eſeapes; the other part fall lightly on him 
he provokes no man by contempt; thruſts him 
ſelf forward as the mark of no man's envy; ſo 
that he cuts off the firſt fretful occaſions of tlie 
greateſt part of theſe evils; and for thoſe in 
which the paſſions of others would involve him, 
Vo L. IV. D like 
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like the humble ſhrub in the 'yalley, gently gives 
way, and ſcarce feels the injury of thoſe ſtormy 
encounters which rend the 1 cedar, and tear 
it up by it's roots. 

If you conſider it, with d to the many 
eee of this life, which ariſe from the 
hopes of bettering our condition, and advancing 
in the world the reaſoning is the ſame. 

What we expect — is ever in proportion to 
the eſtimate made of ourſelves; when pride and 
ſelf. love have brought us in their account of this 
matter, — we find, that we are worthy of all 
honours— fit for all places and employments ;— 
as our expectations riſe and multiply, ſo muſt 
our diſappointments with them; and there needs 
nothing more, to lay the foundation of our un- 
happineſs, and both to make and keep us miſer- 
able. And in truth there is nothing ſo common | 

in life, as to ſee thouſands, whom you would 
ſay; had all the reaſon in the world to be at reſt, 
ſo torn up and diſquieted with ſorrows of this 
claſs, and ſo inceſſantly tortured with the diſ- 
appointments which their pride and paſſions 
have created for them, that though they appear 
to have all the ingredients of happineſs in their 
hands, —— they can neither compound or uſe 
them::— How ſhould they? the goad is ever in 
their ſides, - and ſo hurries them on from one ex- 
pectation to another, as to leave them no reſt 
day or night. 105 
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- Huniility therefore; recominends itſelf as 4 
ſecurity againſt theſe heart · aches, Which though 
ridiculous ſometimes in the eye of the beholder, 
yet are ſerious enough tb tlie man who ſuffers . 
them; and I believe would make no inconſider. 
able account in a true catalogue of the diſquie- 
tudes of mortal man: againſt theſe, I EY „Hu- 
mility is the beſt defence. | | 

He that is little in his own eyes, is little too 
in his defires, - and conſequently moderate in his 
purſuit of them: like another man, he may fail 
in his attempts and loſe the point he aimed at. 
but that is all he loſes not himſelf, he loſes 
not his happineſs and peace of mind with it ,— 
even the contentions of the humble man are mild 
and placid.—Bleſſed character! when ſuch a one 
is thraſt back, who does not pity him?— when 
he falls, who an 55 not ſtretch out a hand to 
raiſe him up?ꝰ be 
And here, I eantiot help noting in the midſt 
of this argument, to make a ſhort obſervation, 
which is this. "When we reflect upon the cha- 
racter of Humility ,—— we are apt to think it 
ſtands the moſt naked and deſenceleſs of all vir- 
tues whatever, the leaſt able to ſupport it's 
claims againſt the inſolent antagoniſt who ſeems 
ready to bear him down, and all oppolition which 
ſuch a temper can make. 

Now, if we conſider him as ſtanding alone, — 
no doubt; in ſuch a cafe he will be overpowered 
and * upon by his oppoſer — but if we 
D 2 con- 
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conſider) the meek and low man, as he is 
fenced and guarded by the jove, the friendſhip 
and. wiſhes of all mankind - that the other 
ſtands alone, hated, diſcountenanced, without 
one true friend or hearty well wiſher on his ſide; 
— when this is balanced, Wwe ſhall have reaſon 
to change our opinion, and be convinced that 
the humble man, ſtrengthened with ſuch an alli: 
ance, is far from being ſo overmatehed as at firſt 
ſight he may appear: nay I believe ane might 
venture to go further and engage for it, that in 
all ſuch caſes, where real fortitude and true per- 
ſonal courage were wanted, he. is much more 
likely to give proof of it, and I would fooner 
look for it in ſuch a temper than in that of his 
adverſary. Pride may make a man violent ,— 
but Humility, will make him firm :— and which 
of the two, do you think, likely to come off 
with honour ?— he, who acts from the change 
able impulſe of heated blood, and follows the 
uncertain motions of his pride and fury, — or 
the man who, ſtands. cool and collected in him- 
felf; who governs. his reſentments, inſtead of 
being governed by them, and on every occa- 
tion acts upon the . motireg of n 
and duty. 

But this by the way; — though in truth it 
falls in with the main argument; for if the ob- 
ſervation is juſt, and Humility has the advantages 
where we ſhould leaſt expect them, the argu- 
ment riſes higher in behalf of thoſe which are 

| more 
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more apparently” on it's fide-—Tt all which, If 
the humble man finds , what the proud man muſt 
never hope for in this world, that is reſt ro hir 


ful, — ſo does he likewiſe meet With it from 


the influence ſuch a temper has upon his condi- 
tion under the evils of his life, not as charge- 
able upon the vices of men, bur as the portion 
of his inheritatice” by the Pointen of God. 
For if, as Job ſays, We are born tb. trouble as 
the parks fly upwards, ſurely it is he who _ 
the greateſt of theſe' troubles below his fins ,— 
and the ſmalleſt favours above his merit, that is 
likely to ſuffer the Teaft from the one, and enjoy 
the moſt from the other: tis he wha poſſeſſes 
his foul in meeknefs; and keeps it ſubjected to 
all the iſſues of fortune; that is the fartheſt out 
6f their reach. N. He blames not the ſun, 
though it does not ripen his vine; nor bluſters at 
the winds, though they bring him no profit — 
If the fountain of the humble man riſes not ad 
high as he could wiſh, — he thinks however, 
that it riſes as high as it ought,” and as the laws 
bf nature ſtill de their duty, that he 1 no c 
fo by eo plate againſt them. 

IH diſappointed of riches he low the pros 
vidence of God is not his debtor; that though 


he has received leſs than others, yet as he thinks 


hiniſelf leſs thah the leaſt, he has reaſon to wy 
thankful, 99 Inn 
If the world goes we Git thi humble 


man, in other reſpects, he Khows a trutly 
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which the proud man does never acknowledge; 
and that is, that the world was not made for 
him; and therefare how little ſhare. ſoever he 
has of its advantages, he ſees an argument of 
content, in reflecting how little it is, that a com- 
pound of ſin, of ignorance, and Spy has 
grounds to expect. 4 2 
A ſoul thus turned and * is nd 
Imoothly down the ſtream of providence; no 
temptations in his paſſage diſquiet him with de- 
fire — no dangers alarm him With fear: though 
open to all the changes and chances of others. 
yet by ſeeing the juſtice of what happens, and 
humbly giving way to the blow, though he is 
ſmitten, he ĩs not ſmitten like other men, or feels 
the ſmart which they e kde 
_ Thus much for the doctrine of Humility; let 
us now look towards the example of it. 
It is obſerved by ſome one, that as pride was 
the paſſion-through which ſin and miſery entered 
into the world, and gave our enemy the triumph 
of ruining our nature, that therefore the Son of 
God, who came to ſeek and to ſave that which 
was loſt, when he entered upon the work of our 
reſtoration, he began at the very point where 
he knew we had failed; and this he did, by en- 
deavouring to bring the ſoul of man back to it's 
original temper of Humility;; ſo that his firſt 
publick addreſs from the Mount began with a 
declaration of bleſſedneſs to the poor in ſpirit.— 
and almoſt his laſt exhortation in the text, was 


to 
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to copy the fair original he had ſet before them 
of this virtue, and to 0 nien to 1 mock toe? 
Jowly in heart. n 

72000 IPA 
made to the heart of man and ſo perſuaſive 
and accommodated to all Chriſtians, that as much 
pride as there is ſtill in the world, it is not cre- 
dible but that every believer muſt receive ſome 
tincture of the character or bias towards it from 
the example of ſo great, and yet ſo humble a 
Maſter, Wwhoſe whole courſe! of life was a par- 
ticular lecture to this one virtue; and in every | 
inſtance of it ſhewed, that he came not to ſhare 
the pride and glories of life, or ſwell the hopes 
of ambitious followers, but to caſt a damp upon 
them for ever, by appearing himſelf rather as a 
ſervant than a maſter, coming, as he continu- 
ally declared, not to be miniſtred unto, but to 
miniſter; and as the Prophet had foretold in that 
mournful deſcription of him,. to have no form, 
or comelineſs, nor any beauty that they ſhould 
deſire him. The voluntary meanneſs of his birth, 
the poverty of his life — the low offices in 
which it was engaged, in preaching the Goſpel 
to the poor, — the inconveniences which attended 
the execution of it, in having no where to lay 
his head, all ſpoke the ſame language; that 
the God of truth ſhould ſubmit to the ſuſpicion 
of an impoſture: his humble deportment under 
that, and a thouſand provocations of a thankleſs 
people, ſtill raiſes this character higher ;— and 
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what exalts it to its higheſt pitch, the tender 
and pathetick proof he gave af the fame” diſpoſi. 
tion at the concluſion and great cataſtrophe of 
his ſuffering when a life full of ſo many in- | 
ſtances of himility-was crowned with the moſt 
endearing: one ofi humbling himſelf even. to the 
death of the croſs 3— the death of a Nlave — 
malefactor, drag d tu Caluar y without oppo 
fition ,— infalted -without complaint gw 
; ——Bleſled Jeſus! how can theqman who calls 
upon-:thy-/name;- but: learn of thee to be meek 
and lowly.in heart how can he but profit 
when ſuch a _ Was dere tee ach an 
9 JR 
If Humility: * ls bright in the character 
of. Chriſt, ſo does it in that of his religion; the 
true ſpirit of Which tends all the fame way. 
Chriſtianity, When rightly explained and prac- 
tiſed ; is all meekneſs and candour; and love and 
courtefy: and there is no one paſſion our Saviour 
tebukes ſo often, or with ſo much ſharpneſs; as 
that one, which is ſubverſive of theſe kind ef- 
fects, and that is pride, which in proportion 
as it governs us, neceſſarily leads us on to a 
diſcourteous opinion and treatment of others — 
ſay neceſſarily. becauſe tis a natural conſe- 
quence, and the progreſs won £6 one to the 
other is unavoidable. LF 
This our Saviour often 1 in the aha 
Ader of the Phaviſees > they truſted in them - 
ſelves, 't Was no wonder then they deſpiſed 
others. | This, 
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This, T'believe,? might prificipally relate t 
ſpitituabpride, which byltſie Way; is the worſt 
of all prides ; and as it is à very bad ſpecies? of 
a very bad paſſion, I cannot do better than con- 
clufle the' diſcourſe with ſome remarks upan it. 
In moſt 6onceits of 'a religious ſuperiority; 
Mess, has uſually gone hand in hand with it, an- 
other füncy - Which E fuppoſe has ſed it 
and that is,. u perſuaſion of ſome more than or- 
dinary aids and mene above Let 
us examine this matter 
That che inftuence and alltkanee of God's 
Piri in away imperceptible to us, does enable 
us to render bim an acceptable ſervice, We learn 
from ſcripture In What partieular manner this 
is effected; ſo that the act ſhall ſtill be iniputed 
ours — the ſeripture ſays not: We know only 
the account is ſo; but as for any ſenfible demons 
ſtrations of is workings to be felt as ſuch within 
us the word of God is utterlły ſilent; nor cart 
that ſilence be ſupplied by any experienee. 
We have none; unleſs you call the falſe pretem 
dees to it ſuch; j— ſuggeſted by an enthuſiaſtie or 
diſtempered faney. As/expteſsly as we are told 
and pray for the inſpiration of God's ſpirit 
there are no boundaries fixed, nor can any be 
ever marked to diſtinguiſh them from the efforts 
and determinations of our own reaſon: and as 
firmly as moſt Chriſtians believe the effects of 
them upon their hearts, I may venture to affirm, 
an ſince the promiſes were made, there never 
Was 
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was a chriſtian of a cool head and ſqund judg- 
ment, that in any inſtance of a change of life, 
would preſume to ſay, which, part of his refor. 
mation was owing to divine help. or which to 
the operations of his-own mind; or who, upon 
looking back, would pretend to ſtrike the line, 
and ſay, here it Was that my on reflections 
ended; and at this point the arten of of 

the ſpirit of God began to take place. mme. 
However backwards the world has — in 
former ages in the diſcovery of ſuch points as 
God never meant us to know, — we have been 
more ſucceſsful in our own days: — thouſands 
can trace out now the impreſſions; of this divine 
intercourſe in themſelves, from the firſt moment 
they received it, and with ſuch diſtinct intelli- 
gence of it's progreſs and workings „ aàs to re- 
quire no evidence of it's truth. | 
It muſt be owned, that the — age 3 : 
not altogether the honour! of this diſcovery ;— , 
there were too many grounds given to improve | 
on in the religious cant of the laſt century; 6 
0 

10 


when the in- comingt, in- dwellingt, and out- 
lettings of the Spirit, were the ſubjects of ſo 


much edification; and, when, as they do now, h 
the moſt illiterate mechanicks, who as a witty tt 
divine ſaid of them, were much fitter to male a 
pulpit, than get into one, — were; yet. able ſo to T 
frame their nonſenſe to the nonſenſe. of the times, ki 
as.to beget. an opinion. in their followers, not A; 


725 that they pray'd. and preach'd by inſpira- ¶ ey 


tion, 
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tion, but that the. moſt common actions of their 
lives were ſet about in the Spirit of the Lord. 
„The tenets of the quakers, a harmleſs quiet 
people, are collateral deſcendents from the ſame 
enthuſiaſtic original; and their accounts and 
way of reaſoning upon their inward light and 
ſpiritual, worſhip, are much the ſame; which laft 
they carry thus much further, as to believe the 
Holy Ghoſt comes down upon their aſſemblies, 
and moves. them without regard to condition 
or ſex, to make ee, with unutterable 
groans.—— © 

So that in, fact, Fa opinions of methodiſts, 
upon which, I was; firſt entering, is but a republi- 
cation with ſome alterations of the ſame. extra- 
vagant conceits; and as enthuſiaſm generally 


ſpeaks the ſame language in all ages, tis but 


too ſadly veriſied in this; for though we have 
not yet got to the old terms of the-in-comings 


and in-dwellings of the) ſpirit, —yet we have 


arrived to the firſt feelings of its enterance, re- 
corded with as particular an exactneſs, as an act 
of filiation . ſo that numbers will tell you the 
identical place, — the day of the month, and the 
hour of the night, when the ſpirit came in upon 
them, and took poſſeſſion of their hearts. 
3 there i is this inconyenience on our fide, 
That there i is no arguing. with a frenzy of this 
kind; for unleſs a repreſentation of the caſe, be 
a confutation of it's folly to them; they muſt for 
ever be led captive by a deluſion, from which 
no 
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no reaſoner can redeem them : for if yon ſhould 
enquire upon What eviderice ſb ſträngel a perſua. 
non is grounded 2— they will tell you; They 
feel it is ſo. If you reply, That this is no 
konviction to you, who do not feet it like them, 
and therefore would wiſh't be fatisſfed by what 
tokens! they are able to diſtinguiſh ſach/ emotions 
from thoſe of fancy and complexton'? they will 
«rfwer, That the manner of it is incommuni. 
eable'by human language, but tis a matter of 
fact they feel Hs operations as plaint and 
diſtin&t, as the natural ſenſations of pleaſure, ot 
the paitis of a diſordet'd body. And ſince J have 
niefition'd a diſorder body, I cannot help ſug- 
gefting, "that amongſt the more ſerious and de. 
luded of this ſe&, *tis much to be doubted whe. 
ther a diforder'd body has hot oft times as great 
2 et reef in theſe conceits, as a dif: 

We a poor afeoolate®drooping beds 
is terriſted from all enjoyinent ,— prays without 
eeaſtiig®till his imagination is heated; faſts and 
mortiſies and mopes, till his body 18 itt as bad a 
plighe as his mind; is it 4 wonder, that the 
Methanical diſturbances and conflicts of an empty 
belly, interpreted by an empty” head, ſhould be 
wiiſto6k fer workings of a different kind from 
What they are, —or that in ſuch a ſituation, where 
d mind tits upon the watch for extraordinary 
occurrences, and the imagination is'precengaged 


1 fide, 78 it ſtrange if every commotion 
ſhould 
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ſhould help to fix him in this malady, and make 
him a fitter ſubje& for the treatment of a Then 
ſician than a Divine. 4 nl 
In many caſes, they ſeem ſo much above the 
{kill of either, that unleſs. God in his mercy, re- 
buke this lying ſpirit, and call ãt back, —it may 
go on and perſuade wilder 4 wem 
tion. * 0 21 10010. 1 
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8 is 4 one _— to. which the 
whole race of mankind: is ſo univerſally a bubble, 
as to that of being thought Wiſe; and the affec- 
tation of it is fo viſible, in men of all complexi- 
ons, that you every day ſee ſome one or other 
ſo very ſollicitous to eſtabliſh the character, as 
not to allow himſelf leiſure to do the things 
which fairly win it; — expending more art. 
and ſtratagem to appear ſo in the eyes of the 

210 world, 
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world, chan what wann ande t to make him ſo 
nhl?! 501 
It is owing to the vid of tl deſire, that 

you ſee in general, there is no injury touches a 
man ſo ſenſibly, as an inſult upon his parts and 
capacity: tell a man of other defects, that he 
wants learning, induſtry or application, — he 
will hear your reproof with patience.Nay you 
may go further: take him in a proper ſeaſon, 
you may tax his morals, — you may tell him he 
is irregular in his conduct, paſſionate or reven- 
geful in his nature ,—looſe in his principles ;— 
deliver it with the gentleneſs of a friend, 
potlibly' he'll not only bear with'you,— but, if 
ingenuous, he will thank. you for your lecture 
and promiſe a reformation ;— but hint, — hint 
but at a defect in his Welle ckunls touch but that 
ſore place, — from that moment you are look'd 

upon as an enemy ſent to torment him before 
his time, and in return may reckon upon his re- 
ſentment and ill- will for ever; ſo that in general 
vou will find it ſafer to tell a man, he is a knave 
than a fool, and ſtand a better chance of being 
forgiven, for proving he has been wanting in a 
point of common mn 9 than a NN of com- 
mon ſenſe. 

Strange ſouls that we are! as if to live well 
was not the greateſt argument of Wiſdom ;—— 
and, as if what reflected upon our morals, did 
not moſt of all reflect upon our underſtandings! 
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1 
f This, however, is à reflection we make 4 
ſhift to overlook in the heat of this purſuit ; and 
though we all covet this great character of Wif. 
dom, there is ſcarce any point wherein we be- 
tray more folly than in our judgments eoncern- 

ing it; rarely bringing this precious ore either 
to the teſt or the ballance; and though tis of the 
laſt conſequence not to be deceived in it. we 
generally take it upon truſt, ſeldom ſuſpected 
the quality, but never the quantity of What has 
fallen to our lot. So that however inconſiſtent 
a man ſhall be in his opinions of this, and what 
abſurd meaſures ſoever he takes in conſequence 

of it, in the conduct of his life ,— he ſtill ſpeaks 
comfort to his ſoul; and like Solomon, when he 
had leaſt pretence for it, — in the midſt of his 
nonſenſe will cry out and ſay, — That as * 

wiſ dom remaineth with me. 
Where then is wiſdom to be found ? and whers 
is the place of underſtanding 2 

The politicians of this world, profe ſing chews 
ſelves wiſe — admit of no other claims of wiſ- 
dom but the knowledge of men and buſineſs, the 
underſtanding. the intereſts of ftates, — the in- 
trigues of .courts, — the finding out the paſſions 
and weakneſſes of foreign miniſters and turn-. 
ing them and all events to their a glory. 
and advantage. x 

Not ſo the little man of this ward, who! 
thinks the main point of wiſdom, is to take care' 
of himſelf ;— to be wiſe in his generation; 


to 
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to make uſe of the opportunity hifi he has it, 
off raiſing a fortune, and heraldizing a name. 
Far wide is the ſpeculative! and ſtudious man, 
whoſe office is in the clouds, from ſuch little 
ideas: wiſdom dwells with him in finding out 
the ſecrets of nature; ſounding the depths. of 
arts and ſeiences; . meaſuring the heavens; 
telling the number of the ſtars, and calling them 
all by their names: ſo that when in our buſy 
imaginations we have built and unbuilt again 
God if ſtoria in the heavens, and fancy we 
have found out the point whereon to fix the 
foundations of the earth; and in the language of 
the book of Job, have ſearched out the corner 
ſtone thereof, we think our titles to wifdom 
bnilt upon the ſame baſis with thoſe of our know - 
ledge, and that they will continue for ever. 

The miſtake of theſe pretenders; is ſhewn at 
large by the Apoſtle, in the chapter from which 
the text is taken — Profeſſing themſelver Wiſe, 
in which expreſſion, by the way, St. Paul is 
thought to allude to the vanity of the Greeks and 
Romans, who being great encouragers of arts 
and learning, Which they had carried to extra- 
ordinary heights, conſidered all other nations as 
Barbarians, in reſpect of themſelves; and a- 
mongſt whom, particularly the Greeks, the men 
of ſtudy, and enquiry, had affumed to them - 
ſelves, with great TINY the title of the 

_ *. 
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With What parade and oſtentation ſoever this 
was made out, it had the fate to be attended 
with one of the moſt mortifying abatementa 
which could happen to wiſdom; and that was 
an ignorance” of thoſe Lr which! omg Were 
cerned mann to kn.]. 

his he ſhews from the — of the 


| gentle world, in the great article of their miſ. 


conceptions of the Deity— and; as Wrong no. 
tions produce wrong actions of the duties 
and ſervices they owed to him, OY in en 


what they owed to one another. 


For though, as he argues in the Wool 
vorſes ,— The envi/fible things of him from rhe 
creation of the world might be tlearly ſeen 
and underſtood, bythe things that are made; 
— That is though God by the cleareſt difcovery of 
himſelf, had ever laid before mankindiſueh evident 
proofs of his eternal Being. — his infinite powers 
and perfections, ſo that what is to be known of 
his invifible nature, might all along be traced by 
the marks of his goodneſs, and the vifible 
frame and order of the world: yet ſo utterly 
were they without excuſe, «that though they 
knew God, and ſaw his image and ſuperſcription 
in every part of his works; yet they glorified 
bim not. So bad a uſe did they make of the 
powers given them for this great diſcovery, that 
inſtead gf adoring the Being thus manifeſted to 
them, in purity and truth, they fell into the 
moſt groſs and abſurd deluſions ;— changed the 
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glory of the incorruptible God, into an image 
made like unto corruptible men —t0 birds ,— 

20 four footed: beaſts and creeping things ;— 
Profeſſg themſelves to be wiſe — they became 
fools. —All their ſpecious wiſdom was but a more 
glittering kind of ignorance, and ended in the 


moſt; diſhonourable of all miſtakes,—in ſetting 


up fictitious gods, to receive the outs of their 
adoration and thanks. 

The fountain of religion being thus tees 
— no wonder the: ſtream ſhewed it's effects, 
which are charged upon them in the following 
words, where he deſcribes the heathen world 
ar full of all unrighteoufneſs,— fornication,— 
covetouſneſs,— maliciouſneſs,— full of murder, 
— envy, debate Am cy ,—whiſperers, 
'— backbiters;;,— haters of God ;— proud, 


boaſters. inventors of evil thivgs—difobedient | 


to parents, — without underſtanding, without 
natural affe&tion, — implacable ,— unmerciful |— 
God in Heaven defend us from ſuch a catalogue! 

But theſe diſorders, if fairly conſidered, you'll 
ſay, have in no ages ariſen ſo much from want 
of light, as a want of diſpoſition to follow the 
light which God has ever imparted: that the law 
written in their hearts, was clear and expreſs 
enough for any reaſonable creatures, and would 
have directed them, had they not ſuffered their 
paſſions more forcibly to direct them otherwiſe: 


that if we are to judge from this effect, hamely, 
the corruption of the world, the ſame prejudice 
only, | 71." Ol 
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will recur even againſt the Chriſtian religion; 
ſince | mankind have at leaſt been as wicked in 
later days, as in the more remote and ſimple 
ages of the world; and that, if we may truſt to 
facts, there are no vices which the apoſtle ſixes 
upon the heathen world, before the preaching of 
the goſpel; which may not be paralleled by as 
black a catalogue of vices in the Reine 1 v0 
ſince. #179 

This neceſſarily ding us to an Pans Whe: ; 
ther Chriſtianity has done the world any ſervice? 
—and,' How far the morals of it have been 
made better ſince this ſyſtem has been embraced ? 
In litigating this, one might oppoſe facts to 
facts to the end of the world, without coming 
one jot nearer the point. Let/us ſee how far 
their miſtakes concerning the Deity, um throw 
light upon the ſubject. 

That there was one fupreme Being who made 
this world, and who ought to be worſhipped by 
his creatures, is the foundation of all religion, 
and ſo obvious a truth in nature, — that Reaſon, 
as the Apoſtle acknowledges, Was always — 
to diſeover it: and yet it ſeems ſtrange, that 
the ſame faculty which made the diſcovery, ſhould 
be ſo little able to keep true to its oon judgment, 
and ſupport it long againſt the prejudices of 
wrong heads, and the propenſity of weak ones, 
towards idolatry and a multiplicity of gods. 

For want of ſomething to have gone hand in 
* with reaſon, and fixed the perſuaſion for 

E 2 ever 
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ever upon their minds, that there was in truth 
but one God, the Maker and Supporter of Heaven 
and Earth, infinite in wiſdom, and knowledge, 
and all perfections; how ſoon was this ſimple 
idea loſt, and mankind led to diſpoſe of theſe at- 
tributes inherent in the Godhead, and divide and 
ſubdivide them again amongſt deities, which their 
own dreams had given ſubſtance to; — his eter. 
nal power and dominion parcell'd out to gods of 
the land, to gods of the ſea to gods of the 
infernal region; whilſt the great God of gods, 
and Lord of lords, who ruleth over all the king- 
doms of the world, who is fo great that nought 
is able to controul or withſtand his power, was 
fuppoſed to reſt contented with his allotment, 
and to Want power to act within ſuch parts of 
is empire, as they” nene and aligned 
to others. 
If the number of their gods and this partition 
of their power, would leſſen the idea of their 
majeſty, What e muſt be the opinions of their 
origin? When. inſtead of that glorious deſcrip- 
tion, which Scripture gives of The Ancient of 
„Days who inhabiteth eternity, they gravely 
aſſigned particular times and places for the births 
and education of their gods; ſo that there was 
ſcarce a hamlet or even a deſert in Greece or 
Italy, which was not rendered memorable by 
12 favour or accident of this kind. 

And what rendered ſuch conceits the more 


gros and abſurd: PT ſuppoſed not only that 
the 
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the gods they Worſhipped had a beginning, but 
that they were produced by fleſhly parents, and 


accordingly, they attributed to them corporeal 


ſnapes and difference of ſex: and indeed in this 
they were a little conſiſtent, for their deities 
ſeemed to partake ſo much of the frailties to 
which fleſh and blood is ſubject, that their hi- 
ſtory and their pedigree were much of a piece, 
and might reaſonably claim each other. For 
they imputed to them not only the human de- 
fects of ignorance, want, fear, and the like, 
but the moſt unmanly ſenſualities, and what 
would be a reproach to human nature, ſuch 
as cruelty , adulteries, rapes, inceſts; and even 
in the accounts which we have from the ſublimeſt 
of their paets, what are they, but anecdotes 
of their ſquabbles amongſt themſelves, — their 
intrigues, their jealouſies, their ungovernable 
tranſports of choler ,—nay, even their thefts, 
— their: drunkenneſs, and bloodſhed? 

Here let us ſtop a moment and enquire, what 
was Reaſon doing all this time, to be ſo miſer- 
ably inſulted and abuſed? Where held ſhe her 
empire whilſt her bulwarks were thus born down, 
and her firſt principles of religion and truth; lay 
buried under them? If ſhe was able by: herſelf 
to regain the power ſhe had loſt, and put a ſtop 
to this folly and confuſion, - Why did ſhe- not? 
If ſhe was not able to reſiſt this torrent alone 
the point is given up— ſhe wanted aid; and re- 
velation- has given it. BY * o 
E 3 1 But 
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But though reaſon, you'll ſay, could not over- 
throw theſe popular miſtakes, yet it ſaw the 
folly of them, _ was at all times * to diſ- 
1 them. i e eie bf. tg 
No doubt it Was; and it is certain too, that 
| the more diligent enquirers after truth, did not 
in fact fall into theſe abſurd ibtions jſonſhidhitby 
the way, is an obſervation more to our purpoſe 
than theirs, who uſually make it, and ſhews 
that though their reaſonings were good, that 
there always wanted ſomething which they could 
not ſupply to give them ſuch weight, as would 
lay an obligation upon mankind to embrace them, 
and make that to be a law, which ee Was 
but an opinion without force. 

Beſides, which is a more direct be 
thouph-tis true, the ableſt men gave no credit 
to the multiplicity of gods, for they had a re- 
ligion for themſelves, and another for the po- 
pulace, yet they were guilty of what in effect 
was equally bad, in holding an opinion which 
neceſſarily ſupported theſe very miſtakes, — 
namely, that as different nations had different 
gods, it was every man's duty, I ſuppoſe more 
for quietneſs than principle's ſake, to worſhip 
the gods of his country; which by the Way, 
conſidering their numbers, was not ſo eaſy a 
taſk — for what with celeſtial gods, and gods 
aerial, terreſtrial and infernal, with the goddeſ- 
ſes, their wives and miſtreſſes, upon the loweſt 
computation, the heathen world acknowledged 
| | | no 


no leſs than thirty thouſand deities, all which. 


claimed the rites and ceremonies of da 
worſhip. 

But, *twill 0 ſaid, 2 the bulk of man- 
kind were under ſuch deluſions, — they were 
ſtill but ſpeculative, What was that to their 
practice? however defective in their theology 


and more abſtracted points, their morality was 


no way connected with it There is no need, 
that the everlaſting laws of juſtice and mercy 
ſhould be fetched down from above, — ſince they 
can be proved from more obvious mediums — 
they were as neceſſary for the ſame good pur- 
poſes of ſociety then as now; and We may pre- 
ſume they ſaw their intereſt and purſued it. 
That the neceſſities of ſociety, and the im- 
poſſibilities of its ſubſiſting otherwiſe, would 
point out the convenience, or if you will, — the 
duty of ſocial virtues, is unqueſtionable: — but 
I firmly deny, that therefore religion and mora- 
lity are independent of each other: they appear 
ſo far from it, that I cannot conceive how-the 
one, in the true and meritorious ſenſe of the 
duty, can act without the influence of the other: 
ſurely the moſt; exalted motive which can only, 
be depended upon for the uniform practice of 
virtue, — muſt come down from above, — from 
the love and imitation of the . goodneſs of that 
Being in whoſe: ſight we wiſh. to render our- 
ſelves acceptable: this will operate at all times 
and all Places „— in the darkeſt cloſet as much 

224 as 
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48 on the went and moſt Polly! theatres of the 
World. ne 

But with lifferent 5 of the Deity; 
or ſuch impure ones as they entertained, is it to 
be doubted whetlier in the many ſecret tryals of 
out vittue; we ſhould hot determitie our caſes 
of ebnſbienoe with- much the ſume kind of ca- 
ſuiſtry as thut of the Libertine in Terenee, who 
being engaged in a very injuſtiſtable purſuit, and 
happening to ſee a picture which fepreſented a 
known ſtory of Jupiter in a like tranſaction, 


argued. the matter thus withiti himſelf.— If the 


great Jupiter could: not reſtrain his appetites, and 
deny himſelf an indulgence of this kind, — ego 
Homunicio', hoc non faterem? thall I a mortal, 
Lan inconſideruble mortal too, cloath'd with 
infirmities' of fleſh and blood, pretend to a 
virtue, which the Father of gods and men OR 
not? What inſolence!  - 

The concluſion was tatural eats au as 
ſo great a maſter of nature puts it into the mouth 


of one of his principal characters, no doubt the 


language was then underſtood; it was copied 
from common life, and was not the firſt appli- 
cation which had been made of the ſtory. 

It will ſcar&e admit of a queſtion, Whether 
vice would not naturally grow bold upon the 


credit of ſuch an example; or whether ſuch im- 


preſſions did not influence the lives and morals 
of many in the heathen world 5 and had there 
been no other proof of it, but the natural ten- 

dency 


t 1 
dendy of ſuch notions to corrupt them; it had 
been ſufficient reaſon to believe it was ſo. 
No doubts. there is ſufficĩent room for amend- 
ment in the chriſtian world, and we may be; ſaid 
to be a very corrupt and bad generation of men, 
eonſidering what motives we have from the 
purity; of our religion, and the foros of it's ſanc- 
tions to make us better: yet ſtill I affirm, if 
theſe reſtraints were taken off, the world would 
be infinitely worſe: and thöugh ſome ſenſe of 
morality: might be preſerved, as it was in the 
heathen world, with the more -onſiderate of us, 
yet in general I am perſuaded,” that the bulk f 
mankind upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, would ſoon 
come to live without God in the world, and 
in a ſhort time differ from Indians themſelves in 
little elſe but their complexions. 

If after all, the chriſtian religion has not left 

a ſufficient providion againſt the wickedneſs f 
the world, the ſhort and true mſwer is this, 
That there can be none,” 

It is ſufficient to leave us without Seth lice 
the excellency of this inſtitution in its doctrine, 
its precepts, and its examples, has a proper ten- 
dency to make us a virtuous and a happy people; 
every page is an addreſs to our hearts to win 
them to theſe purpoſes ;— but as religion was 
not intended to work upon men by force and 
natural neceſſity, but by moral perſuafion, which 
ſets good and evil before them, — ſo that if men 
haye power to do the evil and chuſe the good, — 
and 
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and will abüfe it this cunnot be avoidedi— 


Religion ever implies a freedom of choice, and 
all the beings in the world which have it, were 


ereated free to ſtand and free to fall; and there. 


fore men who will not be perſuaded by this way 
of addreſs, muſt expect, and be contented to be 
reckoned * „e to the AION) have 


received. N e 03).24 
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HEB REW'S XIII. 18. 


For we truſt we baue @ good Conſcience, — 


II UST!- Truſt we have a good Con- 
ſcience !— Surely you will ſay, if there is any 
thing in this life which a man may depend upon, 
and to the rr of Which he is capable of 
arriving 


8 © A. the following Sermon upon Abuſes of Conſcience, 
has already appeared in the body of a moral work, more read 
than/underſtood , the Editor begs pardon of thoſe who have 


purchaſed it in that ſhape, and in this alſo, for being made 
to pay twice actually for the ſame thing. 


The caſe is common: but it was judged that ſome 
might better like it, and others better underſtand it juſt as 


it was preached, than with the breaks and interruptions given 
to 


9. — 
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arriving upon the moſt indiſputable evidence, it 
muſt be this very mmm oy 4 
good Conſcience, or nBo. 5 
Ifa man thinks at all, ee 
to the true ſtate of this account ;—He muſt be privy 
to his on thoughts and deſires He muſt remem- 
ber his paſt purſuits, and know certainly the true 
ſprings and motives, which, in —— "_ 

goyern'd the actions of his life. 11 
In other matters we may be deceiv'd a falſs 
appearances; and, as the wiſe man complains; 

Hardly: do we gueſs aright at the things that 
are upon the earth, and with labour do we find 
the things. that. are before us: — but here the 
mind has all the evidence and facts within her- 
ſelf is conſcious of the web ſhe has wove: 
— knows its texture and fineneſs, and the exact 
ſhare which every paſſion has had in working 
upon the ſeveral deſigns, Which virtue or vice 
has mum d before AT | | 

FA LAY | Nov, 
to the ſenſe and A as it ftands there offered to o the 
world. 

It was an Aſſiae gan eescheh in the Cathedral Chureh 
at Vork, and wrote by the ſame hand with the others in 
theſe four volumes, and as they are probably the laſt, except 
the ſweepings of the Author's ſtudy after his death, that 
vill be publiſhed, it was thought fit to add it to the collec- 
tion — where moreover it ſtands a chance of being read by 
many grave 'people with a much ſafer conſcience. 9 
All the Editor wiſhes, is, That this may not after all, 
be one of thoſe many abuſes of it ſet forth in what he is 
now going to read. | 


1. 
14 
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Now, — as Conſcience is nothing elſe but the 
knowledge which the mind has within itſelf of 
this; and the judgment, either of approbation or 
cenfure, which it unavoidably makes upon the 
ſucceſſive actions of our lives, — tis plain, you 
will ſay, from the very terms of the propoſition, 
whenever this inward teſtimony goes againſt a 
man, and he ſtands ſelf-accuſed ,— that he muſt 
neceſſarily be a guilty man, And, on the con- 
trary , when the report is favourable on his ſide, 
and his heart condemns him not, — that it is 
not a matter of truſt, as the Apoſtle intimates, 
dut a matter of certainty and fact, that the Con- 


ſcience is good, and that the man muſt be good 


_ (L311 

At firſt ſight, this may ſeem to be a true ſtate 
of the caſe; and I make no doubt but the/know- 
ledge of right and wrong is ſo truly impreſs'd 
upon the mind of man; that, did no ſuch thing 
ever happen, as that the Göbel of a man, by 
long habits of ſin, might, as the Scripture aſſures 
us, it may, inſenſbly become hard; and, like 
ſome tender parts of his body, by much ſtrels, 
and. continual hard uſage, loſe, by degrees, that 
nice ſenſe and perception with which God and 
nature endowed it :— Did this never happen :— 
or Was it certain that ſelf love could never hang 
the leaſt bias upon the judgment :—or that the 
little intereſts below could rife up and perple: 
the faculties of our upper regions, and encom- 


paſs them about with clouds and thick darkneſs: 
—could 
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— could no ſuch thing as favour and aſfection 
enter this ſacred court: did Wit diſdain to take 
a bribe in it, or was aſhamed to ſhew- its face ag 
an advocate for an unwarrantable enjoy ment: 


or, laſtly, were we aſſured that INT ERES 


ſtood always unconcern'd-whilft the cauſe was 
hearing, — and that PA s STI ON never got into 
the judgment ſeat, and pronounced ſentence in 
the ſtead of reaſon, which is ſuppoſed always to 
preſide and determine upon the cafe ;— was this 
truly ſo, as the objection muſt ſuppoſe, no doubt; 
then, the religious and moral ſtate of a man 
would be exactly what he himſelf eſteemed it; 
and the guilt or innocence of every man's life 
could be known, in general, by no better-mea- 
ſure, than the degrees of his own ee 
or cenſure. 

TI own, in one caſe, whenever a man's Con- 
ſcience does accuſe him, as it ſeldom errs on 
that ſide, that he is guilty; and, unleſs in me- 
lancholy and hypochondriac caſes, we may ſaſely 
pronounce that there is an ſufficient grounds 
for the accuſation. 

But, the converſe of the propoſition wail not 
hold true namely, That wherever there is 
guilt, the Conſcience muſt accuſe; and, if it does 
not; that a man is therefore innocent This is 
not fact: ſo that the common conſolation which 
ſome good chriſtian or other is hourly admi- 
viſtring to himſelf. That he thanks God, his 
* does not miſgive him; and that, conſe- 

| quently, 
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quently he has a good Conſcience, becauſe he 
has quiet one As current as the inference is, 
and as infallible as the rule appears at firſt ſight, 
yet, When you look nearer to it, and try the 
truth of this rule upon plain facts, you find it 
liable to ſo much error, from a falſe application 
of it: the prineiple on which it goes ſo often 


perverted: the whole force of it loſt, and ſome. 


times ſo vilely caſt away, that it is painful to 
produce the common examples from _—_ life, 


' which confirm this account. 


A man'ſhall be vicious and utterly nebel 
in his principles; exceptionable in his conduct 
to the world: ſhall live ſhameleſs, — in the open 
commiſſion of a ſin which no reaſon or pretence 
can juſtify a ſin, by which, contrary: to all 
the workings of humanity within, he ſhall ruin 
for ever the deluded partner of his guilt; — rob 
her of her beſt dowry ;—and not only cover her 


oven head with diſhonour, but involve a whole 


virtuous family in ſhame and ſorrow for her ſake. 


Surely,— you'll think, conſcience muſt lead ſuch | 


a man a troubleſome life: he can have no reſt 
night or day from its reproache. 

Alas! Conſcience had ſomething elſe to do all 
this time than break in upon him: as Elijah re- 
proached the god Baal, this domeſtic God, was 
either talking, or purſuing, or was ina journey, 
or, peradventure, he flept and could not be 
awoke. Perhaps he was gone out in company, 
with . to fight a duel to pay off 


ſome 


he ſome debt at play eee annuity; the bargain 


is, of bis Juſt-—Perhaps,-;Conſcieneefall*this time 
ht, was engaged at home, talking aloud againſt 
the petty larceny, and executing! vengeance upon 
Wit ſome ſuch puny crimes as his fortune and rank, 

ion in life, ſecured him againſt all temptation of 
ten committing; —ſo that he lives as merrily ,—— 


me- ſleeps as ſoundly in his bed and, at the laſt, 
meets death with as much unconcern A 

much more ſo than a much better man. 
Another is ſordid, unmerciful ;—— x ſtrait- 
hearted , ſelfiſh wreteh, incapable either of pri- 
vate friendſhips, or publick ſpirit Take notice 
how he paſſes by the widow and crphan in their 
diſtreſs; and ſees. ak the miſeries incident to 
human life without a ſigh or a prayer.— Shall 
not Conſcience riſe up and ſting him on ſuch oc- 
caſions? No. — Thank God, there is no occaſion; 
I pay every man his o.] n I have no fornica- 
tion to anfwer to my Conſeience, no faithleſs 
vs or promiſes to make up, I have debauch'd 
*no man's Wife or child. Thank God I am not 
* 2s other men, adulterers, unjuſt; or nnd 

*libertine'who ſtands before me.“ | 
A third is craſty and deſigning in his nature. 
— View, bis whole life, — tis nothing elſe but 
a cunning contexture of dark arts and unequitable 
ſubterfuges baſely to defeat the true intent of all 
laws, plain dealing, and the ſafe enjoyment of 
our ſeveral properties Vou will fee ſuch a one, 
_ out a; frame of little deſigns upon the 
ignor- 
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ignorance and perplexities of the poor and needy 
mar; Shall raiſe a fortune upon the inexpe. 


| rience of @ youth,-—or-the unſuſpecting temper 


of his friend, who would have truſted him with 
his life. When old age comes on, and repent- 


ance calls him to look back upon this black ac. 


count, and ſtate it over again with is Conſcience 
—- Conſcience looks into the Statutes ar Large, 
— finds perhaps no eupreßt law broken by what 


he has done —pereeives no penalty or forfeiture 


incurr'd ;—= ſees no ſcourge waving over his 


| head or priſon opening its gate upon him.— 


What is chere to affright his Conſcienoe 7. Con. 


ſcience has got ſafely entreneh'd behind the letter 


of the law, fits there invulnerable, fortified 
with ruſer and reports ſo ſtrongly on all ſides, 


bg ge not r ns + pee * of its 
| mn 


—— all want even this inen 


| break through all this ceremony of flow ehicane; 


fcorn the doubtful workings of ſeeret plots and 
cautions trains to bring about his purpoſe, — See 
the bare-fac'd villain how he cheats, Iyes, per- 
jures, robs, murders,—— horrid! But indeed 
much better was not to be expected in this caſe, 
— The poor man was in the dark! His prieſt 


had got the keeping of his Conſcience, — and all 


he had let him know) of it was, That he muſt 
believe in the Pope go to maſs;—eroſs him 
ſelf;— tell his beads; —be a good Catholic ; and 
that this in all conſcience was enough to carry 
ng! him 


T3 
him to heaven. What 7. —if he perjures Why, 


4 —he had a mental refervation in it. But if he 
per is ſo wicked and abandoned a Wretch as you re- 
vin preſent him, — Tf he robs, or murders, will not 
3 Conſcience on every ſuch act, receive a wou 


e. itfelf?—Ay—But the man b carried it to con- 
ee feſſion, the Wound digeſts there, and will do 
well cough and in a "Hort" time . Aut 


un healed up by abGlation,)* 2 
"mn O Popery! What haft thou to bee! for P= 
r his when not content with the too many natural and 
ROE fatal ways through which the heart is every day 
7 thus treacherous to itſelf above all things. thou 
letter haſt wilfulty ſet open this wide gate of deceit be 
tified fore the face of this unwary Traveller, — too 


apt, God knows, to go aſtray of himſelf — 
confidently ou 8 to = Touts” When there 
is no peace. ' 1.2. 21 | 
ſhall Of this the common pena which T have 
"Ram! drawn out of life, are too notorious to require 
ots and i much evidence. II any man doubts the reality 
A Seb of them, or thinks it impoſſible for man to be 
8, pet. ſuch a bubble to himſelf —T muſt refer him a 
indeed moment to his reflections, and ſhall then venture 
lis caſe, do truſt the appeal with his own heart. Let him 
is prief conſider in how-different a degree of deteſtation, 
and ell numbers of wicked actions ſtand there, though 
he mult equally bad and vicious in their own natures— 
afs him he will foon find that ſuch of them as ſtrong in- 
le; and clination or cuſtom have prompted him to com- 
to carry mit, are generally dreſs'd out and painted with 

bim Vo r. IV. F all 
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all the falſe beauties which, a i and a flattering 


hand can give them; and that the others to which 


he feels no, propenſity, appear, at onge, naked 
and deformed, ſurrounded with all the true | Cir- 
cumſtances, of folly, and diſhonous., . 
© When David furprized, Saul ſleeping in the 
cave;. and cut off the ſkirt of his robe, — we 
read, his heart ſmote him for what he had done. 
— But, in the matter of Uriah, where a faithful 
and . gallant, ſeryant, whom, he ought to have 
lov'd and honour'd, fell to make way for his luſt; 
here Conſcience had ſo much greater reaſon to 
take the alarm ,— his heart ſmote him not.— A 
whole year had almoſt paſſed from the firſt com. 
miſſion of that erime . to the time Nathan was 
ſent to reprove him; and we read not once of 
the leaſt ſorrow or compunction of heart, which 
he teſtified during all that time, for what he had 
done. > IC 
Thus [ST this a. once 7 monitor, — 
aced on high as a judge within us, — and in- 
tended, by our. Maker, as a juſt and equitable 
one too. by an unhappy train of cauſes and im- 
pediments takes often ſuch imperfect cogniz- 
ance of what paſſes,— does its office ſo: negli 
gently, — ſometimes ſo corruptly, that it is not 
to be truſted alone: and therefore, we find, there 
is a neceſſity, an abſolute neceſſity, of joining 
another principle with it, to aid, if not govern, 
its enen. 


So 


, Fg 
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So that if you would form a juſt judgment of 
what is of infinite importance to you not to be 


miſled in; namely, in What degree of real merit 


you ſtand, either as an honeſt man, an uſeful 
citizen, — a faithful ſubject to your king, — or 
a good ſervant to your God — call in RR L x: 
G1ON and Mo RALI . Look — What is 
written in the law of God How readeſt thou? 
— Conſult. calm reaſon, and the unchangeable 
obligations of juſtice and truth eue ſay 
they ß f ati 

Let Conſcience Jetetaiine the matter upon 
theſe reports,— and then, if thy heart condemn 
thee not ,— which is the caſe the Apoſtle ſup- 
poſes, — the rule will be infallible Thou wilt 
haue confidence towards God; — that is, have 
juſt grounds to believe the judgment thou haſt 
paſt upon thyſelf, 7s the judgment of God; and 
nothing elſe but an anticipation of that righteous 
ſentence, which will be pronounced, hereafter, 
upon thee by that BE IHN G, before whom thou 
art finally to give an account of thy actions. 
Bleſſed is the man, indeed then, as the Au- 
thor of the book of Eccleſiaſticus expreſſes it, 
Who is not pricked with the multitude f his 
fms.— Bleſſed is the man whoſe heart hath not 
condemned bim, and who is not fallen from his 
hope in the Lord, Whether he be rich, con- 
tinues he, or Whether he be poor ,— if he have 
a good hank, a heart thus guided and informed, 
— He ſhall at all times rejoice in a chearful 
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countenance —— His mind ſhall tell him more 
than ſeven watebmen that ſit above upon a 
tower on high In the darkeſt doubts it ſhall 
conduct him ſafer than a thouſand Caſuiſts, and 
give the ſtate he lives in a better ſecurity for his 
behaviour, than all the clauſes and reſtrictions 
put together, which the wiſdom of the legis- 
lature is forced to multiply, forced, I ſay, as 
things ſtand; human laws being not a matter of 

original choice, but of pure neceſſity,” brought 
in to fence againſt the miſchievous effects of 
thoſe Conſciences which are no law unto them- 
ſelves: wiſely: intending by the many proviſions 
made, That in all ſueh corrupt or miſguided 
caſes, where principle and the checks of Con- 
ſcience will not make us upright, — to ſupply 
their force, and by the er of Jails and. hal. 
ver oblige us to it. roche 
To have tlie fear of God: defors? our eyes; 
a in our mutual dealings with each other, to 
govern our actions by the eternal menſures of 
right and wrong: — the firſt of theſe will com- 
prehend the duties of religion: the ſecond thoſe 
of morality; which are ſo inſeparably connected 
together, that you cannot divide theſe two Table 
even in imagination, though the attempt is often 
made in practice, rener een ar Oey 
hem. them both. THY 
I faid the attempt is oel hunde; Sint ſo it 
is; — there being nothing more common than to 
ſee a Fey who has no ſenſe at all of religion, — 
TP 8 and 


L 8 1 


"a and indeed has ſo much of honeſty, as to pre- 
4 tend to none; who would yet take it as the 
all bittereſt affront, ſhould you but hint. at a fuſpi- 
nd cion of his moral character. or imagine he was 
his not be ee eee Pry and mn to _ 
ons uttermoſt mite. % 

gis. When there is Fenn pense that it i is —— 
as though one is not willing even to ſuſpe& the 
r of appearance of ſo great a virtue, as moral honeſty; 
ght yet were we to look into the grounds of it in 
g of the preſent caſe, I am perſuaded we ſhould find 
hem- little reaſon to _ ſuch a man. the honour 1 
Gons his motive. 5 
lided Let him declaim as en as . can on 
Con- the ſubject, it will be found at laſt to reſt upon 
ipply no better foundation than either his iritereſt , his 
1 hal- Wl pride, his eaſe; or ſome ſuch little and change- 


1 7 able paſſion, as will give us but ſmall dependence 
eyes; vpon his actions in matters of great ſtreſs. 
er, to Give me leave to illuſtrate this by an example. 
res of I know the banker I deal with, or the phyſi- 
1 com- ian 1 uſually call in, to be neither of them men 
4-thoſe Nef much religion; I hear them make a jeſt of it 


metted Nerery day, and treat all its ſanctions with\ ſo 
Tables, {nach ſcorn and contempt, as to put the matter 
is often Npaſt doubt. Well, — notwithſtanding: this I put 


y fortune into the hands of the one, — and, 
what is dearer ſtill to me, I traſt my life to the 
zoneſt {kill of the other. Now let me examine 
what is my reaſon for this great confidence. 
oy i the firſt-place, believe that there is 
F 3 no 


zutually 


and ſo it 
than to 
igion,— 

and 
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no probability that either of them will; employ 
the power, I put into their hands, to my" dif: 
advantage. I conſider that honeſty ſerves the 
purpoſes of this life —T know their ſucceſs in tlie 
world depends upon the fairneſs of their charac. 
ter; — that they cannot * me ever 
nnn more. 7 
But put it 3 e. that intereſ 
wh for once on the other ſide. That a caſe 
ſhould happen wherein the one, without ſtain to 
his reputation, could ſeerete my fortune, and 
leave me naked in the world: or that the other 
could ſend me out of it, and enjoy an eſtate by 
my death, without diſhonour to himſelf or his 
art. In this caſe what hold have I of either of 
them ?— Religion, the ſtrongeſt of all motives, 
i out of the queſtion.— Intereſt ; the next moſt 
powerful motive'in this world, is ſtrongly againſt 
me.— I have nothing left to caſt into the ſcale iſ 
to ballance this temptation.— I muſt lay at the 
mercy of honour;—or ſome ſuch capricious prin. 
ciple. Strait ſecurity! for two of my beſt and 
moſt valuable bleſſings, —my property and my life! 
As therefore we can have no dependence upon 
morality without religion; — ſo, on the other 
hand, there is nothing better to be expected fron 
religion without morality; nor can any man be 
fappoyd to diſcharge his duties to God, Whatever 
fair appearances he may hang out, that he does ſo, 
if he does not pay as conſcientious a regard t 
the 5 which he owes his fellow creature. 
Thi 


19 


This is a point eapable in itſelf of ſtrict de- 
M bee tis no rarity to ſee 
a man whoſe real moral merit ſtands very low, 
who yet entertains the higheſt notion of himſelf, 
in the light of a devout and religious man. He 
ſhall not only be covetous, revengeful, impla- 
cable, — but even wanting in points of common 
honeſty.— Yet becauſe he talks loud againſt the 
a caſe infidelity of the age,—is zealous for ſome points 
ain to of religion, —goes twice a day to church, attends 
>, - and the ſacraments ,—and amuſes himſelf with a few 
> other MW inftramental duties of religion, ſhall cheat his 
ate by conſcience into a judgment that for this he is a 
or his religious man, and bas diſcharged faithfully his 
ther oi duty to God: and vou will find, that ſuch 
notives, man; through foree of this deluſion, generally 
xt moſt WF looks down with ſpiritual pride upon every other 
againſt I man who has leſs affe ctation of piety, though, 
perhaps, ten ene more e "honefty than 
himfelf. 111 

This is Iikewiſe a * coil a- the e 
and I believe there is no one miſtaken principle 
which, for its time, has wrought more ſeribus 
miſchiefs, For a general proof of this, examine 
the hiſtory of the Romiſn church. See what 
ſcenes of cruelty; murders, rapines, bloodſhed, 
have all been ſanctified by a pd not 2 
governed by morality. 

In how many kingdoms of the world, 1 the 
cruſading ſword of this miſguided Saint-Errant 
a . neither age, or merit, or ſex, or condi 
| 8. F 4 tion.— 
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tion.— And, as be fought under the banners of 
a religion, which ſet him looſe from juſtice and 
humanity, he ſhewed none,— mereileſsly 
trampled upon both, heard neither the cries of 
the unfortunate, nor pitied their diſtreſſes. 
If the teſtimony of paſt centuries in this mat. 
ter is not ſufficient, — conlider. at this inſtant, 
how the votaries of that religion are every day 
thinking to do ſervice and honour to God, by 
actions Which are a dilnonour and "_ to 
themſelves, Jig) its bon, 
Jo be (convinced of this, go — me * A 
moment into the priſons of the inquiſition.— 
Behold religion with mercy and juſtice chain'd 
down under her feet, — there ſitting ghaſtly up. 
on a black tribunal, propp'd, up With racks and 
inſtruments. of tqrment.— Hark What a pite- 
ous. groan See the melancholy wretch, who 
utter'd it, juſt brought forth to undergo the 
anguiſh of a mock-trial, and endure .the utmoſt 
pains that a ſtudied ſyſtem, of religious cruelty 
has been able to invent. Behold this helpleſs 
victim delivered up to his tormentors. His body 
ſo waſted with ſorrow and long conſinement, 
you'll ſee every nerve and muſcle as it ſuffers. 
— Obſerye the laſt movement of that horrid en. 
gine.——W bat convulſions it has thrown him into. 
— Conſider the nature of the poſture in which 
he now lies ftretch'd.— What exquiſite torture 
he endures by it. Tis all nature can bear,— 
Good God! See 2, # n his weary ſoul 
WF 1 hanging 
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hanging upon his trembling lips, willing to take 
its leave, but not ſuffer*d; to depart. Behold - 
the unhappy wretch led back to his cell 
dragg'd out of it again to meet the flames, and 
the inſults in his laſt agonies, which this prin- 
eiple — this principle that there can be religion 
without morality, has prepared for him. 

The ſureſt way to try the merit of any dil 5 
puted notion. is to trace down the conſe - 
quences ſuch a notion has produced, and compare 
them with the /pirit of chriſtianity.— Tis the 
ſhort and deciſive rule, which our Saviour has 
left for theſe and ſuch like caſes, and is worth 
a thouſand arguments. — y their vita Hyysſhb, | 


ye. ſhall know them. 


Thus religion and morality, like falt friends 
and natural allies, can never be ſet at variance, 
without the mutual ruin and diſhonour. of them 
both; — and whoe ver goes about this unfriendly 
office, is no well-wiſher to either, — and What- 
ever he pretends, he deceives his own, heart, 


and, I fear, his morality as well as his religion 
will be vain. 


I will add no farther to the length of this dil. 
ourſe, than, by two or three ſhort and inde- 
1 endent Rules © deducible from what has been 
Jaid, 

fe. Whenever u man talks S loudly againſt re- 
gion, always ſuſpect that it is not his reaſon 
ut his paſſions which have got the better of his 
reed. A bad life and a 00 belief are diſ- 

en | 
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agreeable and troubleſome neighbours, and where 
they ſeparate, depend upon it, *tis for no other 
cauſe but quietneſs ſake, i 

2dly. When a man thus repreferited, tells 700 
in any particular inſtance, that ſuch a thing goes 
againſt! his conſcience, always believe he 
means exactly the ſame thing as when he tells 
you ſuch a thing goes againſt his tomach,— a 
preſent want of —— being nen Oe "__ 


— both. 


In a word, truſt that man in . q 
wiio has not a conſcience in every ;th 
And in your own caſe veer this plain 
diſtinction, a miſtake in which, has rain'd thous 
ſands.— That your conſcience is not a law ;— 
no. Got and reaſon made the law, and has 


placed Conſcience within you to determine 
not like an Affatic Cadi, according to the ebbs 
and flows of his'own paſſions; but like ' 
Britiſh judge in chis land of liberty, who makes 
no new law; — but faithfully declares that glori: 
ous law which he” finds OP Unken. 
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